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This Field Has Been Ruined 
by Erosion; Terracing 
Would Have Saved It. 








Read the Experience Let- 
ters on Page 8 and the Ar- 
ticles on Terracing All 
Through This Issue, Then 
Terrace and Protect Your 
Land This Winter. 
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A STUMP, LIKE A BAD TOOTH, BREEDS TROUBLE 
OIL protection has become a @uty—not a choice. A country 
— fighting for is too good to let wash from under foot. 
png eclaiming waste land by drainage and clearing are important 
i Individual farmers and to communities, for this new land will 
a he them greater prosperity. Protecting soil by terracing is on 
roader scale. It is just as important to the individual and 
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A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 
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PROTECTED 


The Terraces Make This a 
Permanent Field, Hola 
Soil and Water, for \ the 
Crops, and Are Not in the 
Way. 



















Ov2l—Cana}-Making a Use- 
less Swamp Into Good 
Farm Land. 
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EXTRACTION—THIS 1S THE REMEDY 


to the community, and tremendously more so to the country at 
large and to future generations. 

Letting hill soils wash away is a useless destruction of prop- 
erty, a waste of natural wealth, and a misuse of a trust—a legacy 
left in our care for the heirs of the farm lands of the South. 
Instead of using up a hillside field in ten years, make it permanent. 


$1 a Year; 5c a°Copy 
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Welcome a “Quality-for-Quality” Price Comparison With Any 


Phonograph on the Market 


Never before have prices received keener attention 
from buyers than at the present time. This is the 
natural reaction to a market readjustment after an 
extended period of high prices. Such careful scrutiny 
of values is welcomed by the merchant whose goods 
will stand the acid test of “price comparison.” 


We invite a “‘quality-for-quality’’ price comparison 
of the SILVERTONE. with any phonograph on the 
market. And we are so confident of the outcome of 
such a comparison that we guarantee to take back 





without question any SILVER- 
TONE Phonograph on which the 
buyer is not convinced that he 
has saved from 25 to 50 per cent. 
This offer is open to everyone. 
If you want to make the com- 

rison, let us send 
/ERTONE on our liberal two 
weeks’ trial offer explained below. 
This trial “will not cost you one 
cent nor obligate you in any way. 
When you receive the instrument, 
compare it? feature for feature, 
with any other phonograph on 
the market. 
he. you are not satisfied that 
uw. 
VER’ 
instrument of its kind, simply 
notify us and we will take it 
away at our own expense. The 
trial 


Why Silvertone Prices 


Manufacturing phonographs in 


order to meet the demands of 
seven million customers, enables 
us to keep the manufacturing cost 
per phonograph down to the very 
minimum. Complete factories are 
devoted to the production of 





ou a SIL- 


If, after this com- 


ity-for-quality” the SIL- 
TONE is the lowest priced 


will have cost you nothing. 


Are Lowest 


t nu rs, as we have to do 


This 
Test 


When you _re- 
ceive your SIL- 
VERTONE we 
want you to make 
this test: 


TONE alongside 
other 


then on the 
vemee 
sh 


whic 


are fully convinced 


“K Special.” 
Qpertes Sawed 
umed Oak. 


Specifications. 





no obligation to bu 


Height, 42% inches; width, 18% {n.; 
depth, 21% inches. i 


Net weight, ready 


to play, about 66 pounds, Price, $79.00, 
payable $4.00 a month. 






























Simply Sig 
this Coupon 


Place the SILV 


yhonograph of 
any make or any price. 
Play the same record, 
first on one machine, 
other, 

for yourself 
machine has the 
better tone. Unless 


the SILVERTONE has 
a clearer, sweeter, purer 
tone than any other 
machine, you are under 


single parts of the SILVERTONE. We are thus able 
to produce these parts at much lower cost per unit 
than would be possible were we required to have them 
made up in small quantities from time to time. We 
buy our raw materials in such large lots that we are 
always able to secure rock bottom prices. 

These manufacturing economies enable us to put 
more quality into SILVERTONE Phonographs per 
dollar of manufacturing cost than would be possible if 
they were made under limited production conditions. 

his saving is passed on to 
you ‘in the form of lower 
selling prices. 


Direct from Factory 
to You—Only One 
Profit Added 


Our economical method 
of distributing SILVER- 
TONE Phonographs direct 
from factory to consumer 
makes possible still further 
reductions in selling prices. 
And there is only one profit 
added to themanufacturing 
-cost. 


Let us prove to you that 
you can save from 25to50 

r cent by buying a SIL- 

ERTONE.  Kead about 
our liberal no-money-down 
trial offer which makes it 
easy for you to examine one 
of these instruments abso- 
lutely without a cent of ex- 
pense to you. If you are 
not convinced of the truth 
of our claims, simply send 
the instrument back to us 
at our expense. 


n and Mail 


ER- 
any 


ou 
that 
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SILVERTONE RECORDS 


are made for and sold. exclusively by Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. They are 10-inch double disc records and 
are made by artists of well known ability and rep- 
utation. The list below comprises the most popular 
vocal, instrumental, dance and other records of recent 
production and offers a selection from which you 
can choose a comprehensive ~ “eres for trial with 
your SILVERTONE Phonograph. 


Silvertone records will play on any disc phonograph, 
no matter what kind, no special attachment ' ony kind 
athe. 


being necessary, except with the Edison or 

At our low price the Silvertone records represent a 
worth while saving over other records of the same 
high quality. 








MAIL YOUR ORDER 
TO THE NEAREST OF 
OUR FOUR STORES. 


peanere 


Se Se Se See eee See eee 


Be rome 


edit 


YY Check the records you 
Silvertone Records 62°04. iatike Screen 
X) in the squares provided for the purpose and detach 
this list, with the order blank at the right, and mail both 
to Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles. Hart and} 5019 
Shaw, tenor and baritone duet. 10-in. 
hen You Look in the Heart of a Rose.{ 69c 

Louis James, tenor. 





Oh! What a Pal Was Mary. Chas. Hart,) 5040 
[J tenor. 0-in. 
Beautiful Ohio. Geo. W. Ballard, tenor. 69c 





Mickey. Henry Burr, tenor. 5014 
LC) How ’Ya Gonna Keep 'Em Down on the a 
ic 


Farm?_ Byron G. Harlan, tenor. 
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Silver Threads Among the Gold. Harry) 5041 
L] McClaskey, tenor. 0-in. 
—__ The Rosary. Henry Burr, tenor. 69c 
Smiles. Hart and Shaw, tenor and baritone) 5012 
uet. -in. 
Tears of Love. Chas. Hart, tenor. | 69c 
5004 
o’Clock Town. . Harlan, tenor. 10-in,. 





I’m All Bound Round With the Mason- 
Dixon Line. John Myers, baritone. = 
‘ohen on the Telephone. arry Marks.} 5023 
Backyard Conversation Between Two) 10-in. 
Jealous Irish Washerwomen. J.T.Kelly.} 69c 
Beautiful Ohio. E _ | 5034 
B Till We Meet Again. Both, Hawaiian gui-) 10-in. 
tars, Toots Paka Troupe. Jj 69c _ 

r Sweet Hawalian Meontick 0. 

Both, 


fi. ° | 5030 
Kohala March. waiian guitars, } ase. 
















L] I'm a Twelve ee ys Fellow in a Nine 











Toots Paka Troupe. le 
Dardanella. (Fox Trot.) Orlando’s Dance) 5036 
Orchestra 10-in. 
69c 


M te of ‘Golden Dreams. (Waltz.) Or- 
lando’s Dance Orchestra. 















- ‘latches. 5038 
C] Dance Orchestra. 10-in. 
My Baby’s Arms. (Fox Trot.) Green’s{ 69c 
ovelty Dance Orchestra. 
: wal f? Oe ean. 





readyto © 

lay, about 75 
Price, $115.00, payable 
$4.50 a month. 








Mahogany or 


Golden Oak. A Month 
pecifications. 


Ss 
Height, 14 inches; width, 17 Inches; 
depth, 2044 inches. Net weight, ready to 
play, about 40 pounds. 
Price, $55.00, payable $3.00 a month. 


77P39 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


my bart to buy unless I am perfectly satified. 





Louis XVI Period. 



























Adam Period. 
Mahogany, 
Walnut, 
Golden Oak, 
Fumed Oak. 






, after two weeks’ trial, I decide to keep and use the instrument, I will send 
recone and pay the same amount each month, until paid le fli then the SILVER 


oud I decide, after two weeks’ trial, that the SILVE 





(Sign your name here plainly and carefully. 








Mode 











Fumed Oak. 
Gold Plated Metal Parts. 


depth, 2144 inches. 
play, about 
payable $6.00 a month. 








Mahogany, Walnut or 


4S Month 


Specifications. 
Height, 4644 inches; width, 21 Inches? 
Net weight, ready to 


pounds. Price, $165.00, 





Mahogany or 
Walnut. 





Specifications. The 

Height, 45%% inches; width, 20%inches; 
depth, 22 inches. 
play, about 75 pounds. 
payable $5.00 a month. 


Net weight, ready to 
Price, $135.00, 





Plays All Dise Records 


SILVERTONE convertible tone arm is so 
constructed that it permits the playing of any make 
of disc record, either vertical or lateral cut. It is 
almost as easy to adjust the reproducer for different 
types of records as it is to change needles. 








Let Us Send You a SILVERTONE Phonograph for 


TWO WEEKS’ TRIAL 


in Your Home Without Expense to You 


— WANT you to try one of these beautiful SILVERTONE Phonographs {fn 
your own home for two weeks without a cent of expense and without obligating 


you to buy if you are not fully satisfied with the instrument. 


We believe the 


home is the only place where a musical instrument, can be given a thorough and satis- 


factory test, and that is kc we are making this liberal offer: 
~ Phonograph shown on this 


Select any SILVERTON 
Silvertone records given below and chec 


the order blank an 
TO 


NE Phonograph and records on two weeks’ trial. 


mail it to Sears, Roebuck and Co. today. 


age, refer to the list of 


any number of selections you desire, fill in 


We willship SILVER- 
You take absolutely no risk, 


nor do you obligate yourself in any way by taking a SILVERTONE on trial. All 


we ask you to do is to give the phonograph a thorough test. 
features, cabinet work, workmanship and finish. 


igh 1 . Examine its mechanical 
Try it with the Silvertone records, 


or any other disc record you desire, and note its beauty of tone and fidelity of repro- 


duction. 


Give it every test necessary to prove the truth of our claims for it. And 


then compare the price of the SILVERTONE with that of any other phonograph 


of the same size, beauty and musical excellence. 


SILVERTONE quality and value. 


You are to be the sole judge of 


If, at the end of two weeks’ trial, you are not fully satisfied with the SILVERTONE, 


if you do not believe that it is in every way the equal of any 


honograph on the market 


selling at- prices from 25 to 50 per cent higher than the SILVERTONE, simply notify 
us and we will take away the phonograph 4nd records at our own expense and will 


return any transportation and cartage charges you have paid. 


The two wecks’ test 


will not have cost you one cent, nor placed you under any obligation. 


PLAY AS YOU PAY — 


Tf, after two weeks’ trial, you are fully 
satisfied with the SILVERTONE and 
desire to keep it, simply add the price 
of the records you have selected to the 
price of the phonograph and send us this 
amount in equal monthly payments 
until the total is paid. The amount of 
the monthly payment on each instru- 
ment is shown under the illustrations. 

The records you order with the 
SILVERTONE do not increase the 
amount of monthly payment. The price 
of the records is simply added to the 


VERY EASY TERMS 


price of the phonograph and the whole 
amount paid at the monthly rate quoted 
under the illustration of the instrument 
you select. 

Compare our terms with those offered 
on any other phonogra ah of the same 
high quality. The anal monthly pay- 
ment required on even the highest priced 
models makes it easy for you to own a 
really fine instrument without incurring 
a heavy financial burden. You can enjoy 
your phonograph to the utmost while 
paying for it. 


This Liberal No-Money-in-Advance Selling Plan Is 
the Best Guarantee of SILVERTONE Quality 


No effort or expense has been spared to 
make the SILVERTONE the best phono- 
graph we could build. Every refinement in 
phonograph design and construction which 
would in any by 4 improve musical qualities 
or cert oft 2 phcpograph has been in- 
corporated in the SILVERTONE, Cabinet 
designs have been refined until now they 
represent the most artistic, harmonious and 
dignified examples of period furniture. They 
are made of none but the finest selected 
woods and veneers and are finished with that 
exquisite care and perfection which discrim- 
inating buyers demand in their furniture. 


We know that the SILVERTONE Phono- 
graph is right in every respect—mechanic- 
ally, musically and in design and finish. 
That is why we can offer them on this liberal 
no-money-down trial basis. We know that 
when you get a SILVERTONE Phonograph 
in your home for two weeks’ trial you will 
convinced of its high quality and will agree 
with us that it is the best phonograph on the 
market at anywhere near the same _ price. 
We have sold over 340,000 SILVERTONE 
Phonographs, and the unanimous praise ol 
their owners is the most convincing proof 
of SILVERTONE quality. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


CHICAGO - 


Date. 


PHILADELPHIA 


- SEATTLE - DALLAS 


Model C. 


192. () Mahogany. 








You may ship me the SILVERTONE Ehanegragh and Records which I have marked with an (X), without any obligation on 


ou the first payment for the phonograph and 
ONE and records become my property. 
NE is not satisfactory, I will notify you, and you are to give me 


O Golden Oak. 
Price, $55.00 i 
Payment, $3.00 a month. | 





instructions so that I may send the outfit back at your expense. You are also to return to me any transportation and cartage j 
charges I have paid. Model G. 
have always been faithful in paying my obligations and am making this statement for the purpose of inducing you to grant |[] Mahogany. 
me these terms, and I give you my pledge that you may feel safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. O Walnut 
{ Golden Oak, 
Sign R. F. D. Box Street a Ge > 
Here No. () Fumed Oak. 








No. and No — 
If under age, some member of your family who is of age and responsible should 











Price, $115.00 ' 
Payment, $4.80 a month. 




















Name 





Address 





sign this order with you.) 
P fice. County CD a ae I fe Model H. 
° O Mahogany. 
O) Walnut. 
Shipping Point County. State______ . -| Price, $135.00 
Payment, $5.00 a month. » 
I have been located If less than 5 years, . 
in this town since. a a ae setaicantihaiadninaialnad t 
Model J. 
My business, occupation Do you wish shipment made () Mahogany. ; 
or profession is wits by express or freight ?___ -10) Walnut. + 
e (State which) - . 
Please sive name of head “ household to prevent {) Fumed Oak. : . 
mistakes and simplify the keeping of our records. i ¥ 
NAME OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOL cone = ae vee a i 
(Please give names of TWO references.) ; REFERENCES: a ee ae ae ayment, © 
‘ jo Business or Occupation 


Model “‘K Special.” § 
O Quarter Sawed. 








Fumed Oak. 
Price, $79.00 
Payment, $4.00 a month. § 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
DECEMBER 


1.—Wintering Livestock 


ECEMBER, January, February, 
D«: March are the months dur- 


which livestock demand _ the 
most care and feed in the South. 
They often need more feed than 
they get in November, but after 


March in most sections they can at 
least get a living on the pastures. 


The wintering of ‘livestock is ex- 
pensive especially if they must be fed 
hay and grain. When silage is eco- 
nomically produced and cottonseed 
meal is used the wintering is not 
very expensive, but only the nearly 
mature stock can be properly win- 
tered on these feeds alon>. The cattle 
under 18 months or the pigs under six 
months must have good care, a va- 
riety of feed and a liberal allowance 
of it, if they are to come through the 
winter satisfactorily. If the calf is 
to be sold before it is say two and 
one-half years old it should not be 
allowed to lose its calf fat. If the pig 
is to be fed and marketed economi- 
cally it must be kept growing. It is 
the poorest sort of economy to 
starve young animals, and good care 
also consists in something more than 
enough feed. 


Il.—Protect Stock From Mud and 
Dampness 


HERE is perhaps almost as much 

in good care for bringing the live- 
stock, especially the young stuff, 
through the winter in good condition, 
as there is in good feeding. Our win- 
ters are mild, but there is generally 
a pretty heavy rainfall. When this 
does not come it is a tremendous ad- 
vantage in the wintering of livestock 
in the South. The Southwest, which 
has less rainfall than the middle -and 
eastern Southern states, has a con- 
siderable advantage in this matter. 
But every section has its advantages 
and disadvantages. In the North it 
is snow and extreme cold, while in 
the South it is often dampness and 
mud, but not generally cold. 


The older animals, especially cattle, 
will find some dry place to lie down 
if out in the open, but young cattle 
and pigs suffer very greatly from 
dampness and mud. They would suf- 
fer less if always well fed, or they 
could resist the mud better;-but it is 
cheaper to give them dry, clean 
quarters, and we wish to stress the 
impertance of both dry and clean 
oar for all livestock that is con- 
ined. 


Ill_—Housing of Fattening Cattle 


ECAUSE it has been learned that 

well-fed fattening cattle do better 
out in the open, even far to the north 
of us, than they do confined in stalls 
or other close quarters, many seem 
to think this fact applies to all kinds 
of livestock. At one time it was gen- 
erally supposed that fattening cattle 
did best when confined in stalls, but 
experiments showed that cattle re- 
ceiving about all the feed they could 
consume, including a heavy ration of 
grain or concentrates, made more 
rapid gains and did better when fed 
Out in the open, even in our Northern 
States. In fact, with little or no shel- 
ter they did better even in cold weather 
than when confined in close warm 





quarters. Perhaps it is best to give 
even fattening cattle receiving heavy 
feed enough shelter to break the 
wind and protect them from rain or 
snow. At least, it is generally thought 
best to provide them an opportunity 
to secure such protection if they de- 
sire it, and a dry place to rest is no 
doubt advantageous. In the South 
such cattle need no protection from 
cold and if given firm ground or 
freedom from mud they need no fur- 
ther protection. 

But with thin, poorly or moder- 
ately fed animals, young growing 
stock, and dairy cows the case is en- 
tirely different. These animals need 
little protection from cold in thg 
South, but they most certainly re- 
quire protection from cold winds, 
rain and mud. They must have dry, 
clean quarters to do their best. Mud 
is certainly an obstacle to livestock 
production in the South, but pro- 
tection from mud during the winter 
months no more than protec- 
tion from snow and cold in the North. 


costs 


Dry and clean houses or stalls are 
essential, but here in the South little 
attention need be given to the mak- 
ing of warm _ houses. Livestock 
should be kept in the open as much 


as possible and close, confinement 
avoided; but dry, clean stables to 
protect the stock from cold, damp 


winds and mud are as much required 
here as elsewhere. The less rainfall 
and the drier the season the less our 
livestock suffer in winter. 


IV.—Tendency to Increase Live- 
stock Again 

EXT year there will be a tendency 

to increase livestock production 
if prices of livestock continue on the 
present basis in relation to the cost 
of feeds, especially if the price of 
cotton continues below the cost of 
production. This will be the tendency 
all over the Cotton Belt, from Texas 
to North Carolina. 

It is needtess to discuss now the 
reasons for this tendency or whether 
the change which will be made will 
be» permanent. In the past we have 
gone to livestock when the prices for 
cotton were low and’ back to cotton 
when prices became better; but it is 
worth while to discuss how we should 
increase our livestock production, 
the kind of livestock, how they are 
to be handled and what the relation 
of this increased livestock is to have 
to the-~ general operations of the 
farm. In the first place, every farm 
home, whether of landowner or tenant, 
should have a dairy cow or two and 
a brood sow. To many it may be a 
surprise to know that there are thou- 
sands of farm homes where there is 
neither a milk cow nor a brood sow 
kept. And these are not all tenant 
farmer homes either. Neither is this 
condition peculiar to any particular 
state, it applies to all states in the 
whole Cotton Belt. 

To the extent of supplying the 
milk, butter, meat, eggs and poultry 
which should be used on the farm 
any farmer or all farmers can afford 
to go into the livestock business, 
Again, any family which can build a 
pasture, get two or more dairy cows, 
milk them and send the milk or 
cream to a creamery can afford to 
start in the dairy business. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
creameries are not numerous enough 








to offer much of an opportunity 
along this line. Any farmer who has 
land which will furnish grazing or 


land which does not grow a profit- 
able crop, when cultivated, can fence 
this land and get the beef cattle to 
graze it, and can afford to go into 


beef production or the grazing of 
enough cattle fo eat the grass on 
these lands. But he should not get 


any more cattle than these lands will 
furnish abugdant grazing for. Nor 
should any man get hogs, cattle or 
any other livestock until he has made 
provision for raising ample feed for 
them. This is the important matter, 
for livestock cannot possibly prove 
profitable unless they get plenty of 
feed, and the average man cannot 
buy feed and make livestock produc- 
tion profitable. 


V.—See That You Have Feed 
Before Buying Livestock 


pyrroRe buying livestock, or be- 
fore we replace the breeding stock 
unwisely sacrificed during the past 
18 months, the stock of feeds on hand 
or the feed cost of wintering should 
be carefully considered. If the feeds 
are net on hand, buy the feeds before 
buying the livestock. And buy a 
plenty, for it is astonishing how many 
people underestimate the amount of 
feed required to winter a hog, or a 
cow, or feed a mule a year. It only 
requires 10 or 12 pounds of hay anda 
similar weight of grain for a mule 
one day, but for 365 days or a year, 
it requires two tons of hay and 75 
bushels of corn. 


When females are bought that will 
bring young in the spring, it may pay 
to buy feed to winter them on; but 
there is nothing more discouraging 
than buying feed for livestock. They 
eat large quantities of feed and it 
shows for little, unless the animals 
get more than just enough to sustain 
them. Unless an animal, especially 
one fed for growth, or milk, or other 
livestock products, gets more feed 
than just enough to keep up its body 
activities and weight, there is no pos- 
sibility of profit. All that is given is 
virtually lost, for there is no gain or 
increase for the feeder. 


Of course, the man who has the 
feed should buy the livestock at once, 
if he is sure he has: the feed and 
does not buy more animals than he 
has feed for. The average man who 
starts in the production of livestock 
becomes impatient and wants the an- 
imals before he has the feeds. But 
the wise man will grow the feeds and 
then get the animals to consume it. 
Few men can buy feed and make 
livestock production profitable. In 
the first place, the stock eats somuch 
and the cost of feed runs up so 
quickly that the animals are not like- 
ly to get enough. Of course if they 
do not get enough to eat there can’t 
possibly be any profit, but even when 
given enough, it is difficult to make 
a profit on purchased feeds. The rea- 
son is plain, the freight charges and 
the profits of middlemen or of the 
dealers, when added to the original 
cost of the feeds would alone be a 
fair profit to the livestock man who 
produces his own feeds. The man 
who produced the feeds madea profit 
out of them, the dealer who bought 
them made another profit, the rail- 
roads added freight charges, or there 
is a bill for handling from the farm 
to the market place and from the 
market place to the purchaser’s farm. 
In the Seuth, all these charges and 
profits are large. There are several 


dealers’ profits and the haul by the 
railroads is long and charges high. 
It is, therefore, evident that if the 








livestock man in the South produces 
his own feeds he has a big advantage 
over the man who buys them. 

But after all, the chief reason why 
the Southern livestock producer 
should aim to produce his own feeds 
as completely as possible is that 
when the feeds are grown on the 
farm the livestock usually get more 
feed. And after all is said about the 
shortcomings of the Southern farmer 
as a producer of livestock, his great- 
est shortcoming is that he has never 
learned to feed. He neither feeds 
wisely nor liberally, but a lack of 
liberality in the use of feeds is the 
greatest of all his faults. 

Let us provide pastures and raise 
the feeds and then get the livestock. 
Some say we won't get pastures or 
feeds until We get the livestock. If 
that be true it were better not to get 
the livestock at all, for it will prove 
disappointing and unprofitable, wait- 
ing for us to make pastures and buy 
or grow feeds. 


Think of Pounds of Plant Food, 
Not Sacks of Fertilizer 


HE one thing more to be’ desiréd 
' than all others if the farmer’s use 
of commercial fertilizers is that he 
learns to think of fertilizer applica- 
tions in terms of pounds of plant food 
rather than of sacks of “guano” or 
the analyses of fertilizers. At present, 
500 pounds or 1,000 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre means very little to the aver- 
age man, even though he knows the 
analysis to be 3-8-2, or any other 
proportions of plant foods. 


But if he thought of an application 
of 15 pounds of nitrogen, 40 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and .10 pounds of 
potash, which are the amounts of 
plant foods in 500 pounds of a 3-8-2 
fertilizer, he would thoroughly under- 
stand the amount of actual fertilizers 
that he was using. In time, manu- 
facturers, merchants and _ salesmen 
will deal in pounds of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium, and quote prices 
accordingly, instead of making quota- 
tions on “units,” or in any other man- 
ner not generally understood by the 
farmer... Already there has been a 
move toward quoting prices on the 
basis of nitrogen instead of ammonia, 
and this is but the beginning of a 
progressive elimination of incorrect, 
misleading or little understood terms 
in the fertilizer trade. 


Good business must force the mak- 
ing of the intelligent purchase of ferti- 
lizers as simple as possible, and the 
essential change in present methods 
which would do most to simplify ferti- 
lizer problems for the farmer would 
be the practice of thinking and speak- 
ing of fertilizing in terms of plant 
foods—so many pounds of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. 


The intelligent farmer will come to 
think of his application of commercial 
fertilizer to a given soil or crop in so 
many pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash per acre, if he desires 
to use all three, or as so many pounds 
of nitrogen and phosphoric acid per 
acre if he only requires these two 
plant foods. When he has determined 
how many pounds of plant foods he 
wishes to apply per acre, he can easily 
obtain the mixed fertilizer required, or 
the materials to supply his needs. 


If he wishes to apply 30 pounds of 
nitrogen, for instance, he will quickly 
learn that this amount of nitrogen 
will be supplied in 1,000 pounds of a 
ready-mixed fertilizer containing 3 per 
cent nitrogen, or by 200 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, or 500 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, or 150 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia. 








What Farmers Want to Know 


By VV. F. MASSEY 














Why Not Read the Paper? 


F ALL our subscribers would read 

the paper more closely, they could 
save themselves the trouble of writing, 
for I have just received several let- 
ters asking information in regard to 
a matter I had just discussed fully for 
another correspondent. I do not mind 
answering their» letters, but it does 
not look well to be repeating the same 
matter in the paper week after week. 


Privet From Seed 


g HAVE some privet bushes that have 
ripened seed. When should I plant 
them?” 

You can wash out.the seed and sow 
them in the early spring. But it is 
seldom worth while to grow privet 
from the seed, for any piece of this 
year’s wood stuck into the ground in 
the spring will root and grow into 
good size sooner than seedlings. 


Pruning Grapevines 
LEASE let me know when is the 
‘proper time to prune grapevines.” 

The time to prune Scuppernongs and 
other grapes of the Muscadine or Vul- 
pina family is in November. They 
bleed less then than at any other time. 
I have just pruned mine. The bunch 
grapes, like Concord, Niagara and 
others, should never be pruned in the 
fall in the South, as they will start 
untimely growth in the spring and may 
be caught by a reverse of weather, as 
I have more than once seen in North 
Carolina. Prune these just before, or 
as the buds begin to swell. 


Plowing Under Organic Matter 


“Witt a good growth of cornstalks, 

peas and weeds turned under the 
last of November do for a corn crop 
next spring?” 

Certainly a mass of organic matter 
turned under will help. But why not 
turn it earlier and.sow rye on the 
land to be turned under in the spring 
before heading? Or better still, adopt 
a systematic rotation of trops which 
will bring a winter cover of crimson 
clover on the land for corn, and with 
all the farm manure, as fast as made, 
spread on the clover during the winter, 
you can make a heavy corn crop and 
have peas on the land in the fall to 
turn under for the cotton crop. 


Keeping Persimmons for Winter 


"PERSINMONS are fine and abund- 
ant all over the country, and I have 
often wondered if there is not some way 
to keep them for winter tise. We once 
tried to cook and preserve them. but they 
set into a sort of ega albumen.” 


The following has been advised for 
making dates of persimnions. I have 
never tried it, but they are said to be 
equal to dates. Put a layer of sugar 
in the bottom of a stone jar, place a 
layer of persimmons on it, znd mash 
them into the sugar; then, another 
thin layer of sugar and another layer 
of persimmons and ram these tight, 
and so alternating, using only enough 
sugar to hide the persimmons. After 
they have well candied, you can dig 
them out like dates. 


Clover and Cotton Seed 


HAVE 25 acres in crimson clover, 

which I wish to follow with corn. I 
ait hauling home cotton seed for which 
7 can get 40 cents a bushel. Do you think 
it will pay to tse this under my corn, or 
what ts the best way to use them? J 
have been told by some people that they 
will have to be mixed with stable.manure 
to kill the seed, and I have also been 
told to spread them in February or 


March, and they will die in time to turn 
under. Please tell me which is best.” 

Not being near an oil mill, and of- 
fered little for the seed, I suppose 
that you will have to use them. I 
think that the best way would be to 
exchange them for meal at an oil mill 
and then to feed the meal and make 
manure for corn and cotton. 

Turn the clover for corn when 
in full bloom, and if your soil 
needs lime, that will be a good time 
to apply it and harrow’ it in. The 
best place you can find for all the 
manure you have or make in winter 
will be on that clover to be turned 
under with the clover, so that condi- 
tions will be all the better for the 
small grain to follow the corn. 


The Cultivation of Onions 


WANT to plant onions for market. 

Will you advise as to variety to use, 
and also the kind and quantity of fer- 
tiliser to use per acre. Would cottom 
seed pay as a fertilizer for’ onions? 
At what stage of growth should they 
be harvested, and how should J care for 


‘ them o keep them from rotting?” 


There are many varieties and 
classes of onions and many methods 
of planting and cultivating accord- 
ing to the class of onions grown. 
Some growers devote their whole 
area and attention to the production 
of sets for others to use. Others, and 
by far the greatest number of onion 
growers, produce their crop from 
seed of the same spring’s sowing. 
Many others plant sets in the fall to 


for sale as green onions. Others start 
the Spanish and Italian varieties un- 
der glass in January and later set out 
the plants to make extra large yel- 
low or white onions. Still others 
plant sets of the yellow potato onion 
in September for ripe onions in sum- 
mer, as they make the earliest ripe 
onions on the market. These onions 
are grown from offsets made at the 
roots, and never produce seed. These 
offsets are frequently pulled and 
bunched for green onions. 

In the far South there is a large 
industry in growing the so-called 
Bermuda onions early for Northern 
shipment. The seed of these onions 
is grown in the Island of Teneriffe. 
The culture of these has centered 
largely in southwest Texas. 

Again, very large onions are grown 
by sowing the seed of such varieties 
as the Giant Gibraltar and the Prize- 
taker onions in September, and trans- 
planting them later for mature on- 
ions the following summer. I have 
had sainples of these sent me from 
the Southwest and from the upper 
part of the Pacific coast, each show- 
ing specimens weighing two pounds. 
The area one grower can devote to 
Onions will depend mainly on the 
labor at command, for onions are 
never planted in rows Wide enough 
to use horse power in their cultiva- 
tion. The cultivation is done alto- 
gether by hand implements, seed be- 
ing planted by garden seed drills\and 
the cultivation done by hand culti- 
vators. Then too onions are a crop 
that will not abide weeds and grass, 
and the thinning and weeding must 
be done by men or women on their 
knees. Therefore if you cannot 
have plenty of hand labor you should 
not attempt a large area. On- 
ions prefer a mellow light soil, and 
must have the heaviest sort of fertil- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


use very high grade fertilizer, as a 
mixture running 7 per cent ammonia, 


6 per cent phosphoric acid and 5 per 
cent potash is used by many at rate 
of 1,500 to 2,000 pounds an acre 
broadcast. Those who grow the crop 
on large scale very commonly use 
swamp or muck soil well drained, 


and find such soils well suited to on- 
ions when properly fertilized, mainly 
With phosphoric acid and potash 
with a much smaller percentage of 
ammonia than that mentioned above, 
or about 3 per cent nitrogen, 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid, and 5 per cent 
potash used very heavily. They use 
the New England varieties such as 
Yellow Globe Danvers, Yellow Globe 
Southport, White Southport, Red 
Southport, and Red Wethersfield. The 
seed are sowed as early as the soil 
can be handled in good order, the 
plants thinned to three inches in the 
rows, and the rows 12 to 15 inches 
apart. They use seed drills that sow 
two rows at once. The onions are 
harvested as soon as the tops begin 
to turn yellow and fall over, sunned 
one day and then cured rapidly un- 
der shelter and in a hot place, and 
then marketed or stored in a totally 
dark, cool place and a dry atmos- 
phere. The temperature in winter 
should be about 35 degrees, and if it 
goes 30 dgrees or lower, no harm will 
be done, but warmth will set them to 
sprouting and they will spoil. In 
North Carolina at Raleigh, I have 
kept them on a barn floor in a dark 
place all winter. 

The yellow potato onions planted 
in September from the offsets will 
ripen early in June. Then they are 
curéd and the offsets stripped off for 
fall planting, ané the large onions 
shipped. 


You can grow large samples of the 
Prizetaker, a Spanish variety of on- 
ion, by sowing seed thinly in a cold 
frame under glass in January, and 
in February transplanting them into 
rows 15 inches apart and three ‘inches 
in the drill in very heavily ™ fertil- 
ized soil. These will ripen in July. 
You can grow the Bermuda onions 
in the same way or can grow them 
later from seed sowed in the open 
ground in February as I have often 
done. To grow sets for planting, 
sow seed in’ April on moderately fer- 
tile soil. Sow the seed very thickly 
in a band six inches wide and cover 
shallow. Keep clean and well cul- 
tivated, and do not thin them as the 
object is to grow sets about the size 
of a boy’s marble. Growing ripe on- 
jens from sets not only demands the 
usual care and fertilization, but they 
must be constantly watched as they 
will generally put out seed stalks 
which must be at once pinched out, 
or the onion will be spoiled. 

In your section ihe growing of the 
white Bermuda onion or yellow po- 
tato onion should succeed. But any 
one knowing as little as you seem to 
about onion culture, should go slowly 
at first. With heavy fertilization and 
clean cultivation, onions may be 
grown on the same soil year after 
year if peas are sowed at once after 
the crop is gathered and turned wun- 
der in the fall, and the crop will im- 
prove yearly. Heavy fertilizing and 
the cleanest cultivation are the keys 
to success. 

Now I hope that our readers will 
preserve the paper in which this ap- 
pears and that will save their asking 
for its repetition. 
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Nailing on Beaver Board 








What Makes Beaver bide 


So Simple 


Only three steps, nailing, painting 
and panelling, all three easy and 
pleasant, is what makes the building 
of walls and ceilings of Beaver Board 
such a simple operation. 


And Beaver Boarding is» quick 
work. The reclaiming of a waste 
space about the house is completed 
in an unbelievably short time.” The 
building of a new house is speeded 
through to quick completion. The 
muss and litter that invariably 
follows a plaster job is entirely 
eliminated. 


and Easy? 


With all these conveniences there 
is a sureness about the Beaver Board 
result — provided genuine Beaver 
Board with the trade-mark plainly 
printed on the back of each panel, is 
used. Beaver Board is easy to get 
as well as easy to use. You can take 
it out yourself or the Beaver Board 
dealer will gladly deliver it. 


Ask about Beavertone, a velvety 
paint for Beaver Board. Our book. 
*“Beaver Board and Its Uses,” offers 
practical and decorative suggestions, 
Write for a free copy today. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 


Administration Offices, Buffalo, WM. ¥.; Thorold, Ont., Can.; London, Eng. 
District Sales Offices at Boston, New York, Baltimore Atlanta, Buffalo; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Denver and San Francisco 


Dealers and distributors everywhere 





FOR. ‘BETTER. WALLS re CEILINGS 


You can’t expect 
Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy. 








Painting Beaver Board 
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Panelling Beaver Board 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER) 


Terracing First Aid in Water Washed Fields 


HOW BROAD BASED TERRACES TURNED A GULLIED WASTE INTO A CORNFIELD 
By M. R. REYNOLDS 


73 O FARM demonstrator with his 
Ne notions is going to set foot 
on my place,” a conservative 
farmer declared this spring after some 
one told him that the county agent 
was constructing “20-foot ditches” on 
some of the farms of the county. 

Mr. Conservative Farmer had not 
as yet come in personal contact with 
the agent; and, as gossip had given 
him only half truths regarding the 
work the farm bureau man was doing, 
he had derided all he heard on every 
occasion. 

Now had come what, to his notion, 
idea of all—20-foot 


was the silliest 
ditches. Did that county agent think 
he was draining the great Dismal 


Swamp instead of good farming land 
like they had when he advised the 
farmers in his territory to build ditches 
20 feet wide? 

It beat all how many people were 
willing to listen to the advice of im- 
practical people like that, and to do 
as they advised, but he wasn’t one of 
them. No sir-ee. 

A few days after this the what-was- 
good-enough-for-father-is-good-enough 
for-me man drove over to a farm on 
the other side of the county. His 
business transacted, the owner of the 
farm, who was an old friend, asked 
him if he remembered his “back 
twenty—the one that has always gul- 
lied so badly every year.” 

“Yes, sir, I 
some like it,” 

“Come out and see it now. You 
must have dinner with us anyway be- 
fore you go, and we will have time to 
drive up there before it is ready.” 


remember it; I ’ve got 


was the answer. 


The visitor assented, and in a few 
minutes the little machine with the 
two men in it had reached the end of 
the farm lane. 
have forgotten how 


“T must just 


agent’s instructions, had made in it. 
You remembered it as it used to look 
with the surface all broken with 
gullies.” 

They made their way into the field 

















A BROAD TERRACE IS EASY TO CULTIVATE 
Note the terrace at the top of the~hill and the one on which the man is standing. 
your land lies up here, I guess,” the across which ran broad-based terraces 


visiting man remarked as he climbed 
out of the car, “for I thought*that this 
lot here was the ‘gully lot.’” He pointed 
to one in which was growing a fine 
crop of corn. 


His friend laughed. “It was; I 
wanted to show you what a change 
terracing, according to the county 


—the “20-foot ditches” Dame Rumor 
had told Mr. Conservative Farmer 
about. No breaks occurred in the 


even rows, and every way he looked 
he saw no evidence of gullying. The 
broad-based terraces, in connection 
with drain tile, had almost completely 
stopped the soil erosion and, although 


there had been a heavy rainfall re- 
cently, the water had gone off in 
broad shallow sheets at a low velocity, 
aud there had been little washing of 
the soil. 

“Mr. Markham, the county agent, 
says that if there had been much 
slope here, this field would have been 
pretty hard and pretty expensive to 
fix. As there were only a lot of com- 
paratively shallow’ gullies, these 
broad-based terraces were sufficient 
to put the field in good shape for cul- 


tivation. We cultivate right across 
them, you see.” 
The one who didn’t beligve the 


county agent could teach him any- 
thing did see—and he saw a lot of 
other things, as he gazed at the re- 
juvenated field. 

On the way home, he stopped at 
the county agent’s office and apolo- 
gized for the disparaging remarks he 
had made concerning his work, some 
of which he felt sure had reached the 
extension worker’s ear by this time. 
Incidentally, he asked him if he 
might have help on terracing his own 
land this fall and expressed his wil- 
lingness to pay the usual price. . 

When he learned that the county 
agent’s assistance was free to any 
farmer in the county and that he had 
been sleeping on his rights by not 
using the extension worker, he de- 
clared: “All farmers who cannot see 
the good of a county agent are fools.” 

Stopping Soil Erosions 
that 
or 


washing 
erosion, 


the 
soil 


estimated 
of earth, 


T IS 
I wont 


(Continued on page 32, column 1) 


A Stump Removed Is a Permanent Improvement 


FARMERS CAN REDUCE COST OF LAND CLEARING BY SELLING STUMPS 
By GEO. L. DEANE 


FIELD in which stumps are 
A found is not a cleared field by any 

rule. A cultivated field should be 
one where natunil conditions have 
been subdued and man-made condi- 
tions have taken their place. The most 
optimistic farmer among us could not 
contend that a stump has been sub- 
dued so long as it remains in the field. 
Re@ily, it is the poor devil trying to 
farm among stumps that is the sub- 
dued factor in the situation, and he 
will remain the under dog until he re- 
verses the subjugation. 


We Were Reared Among Stumps 


HE greatest crime of the stump is 
not that it has sent thousands of 
our farm boys to the towns and cities; 
not that it has made us: indifferent 
cultivators of land because of our in- 
efficient implements; not that it har- 
bors weeds, grass and insect pests, but 
that it keeps our soils infertile. Farm- 
ers are prosperous on fat soils, even 
when prices rule low, but they do not 
gain large net profits from thin soils, 
even when prices run high. Tremen- 
dous areas in the South, with easily 
worked soils capable of being built up 
to a high degree of fertility, become 
poorer each year’ because of the 
stumps in the fields. Commercial 
f@rtilizers applied to these soils give 
poorer returns yearly because of the 
stumps. Where stumps stand, it is 
difficult to build fertility with legumes 
that furnish nitrogen and humus, and 
most farmers so handicapped are fail- 
ing to maintain what little fertility 
their soils naturally possess. 
The 
South 


area of the 
legumes 


lightwood 
has three 


stump 
wonderful 


in the velvet bean, the cowpea and 
sweet beggarweed. The latter is not 
well known, but where it has been 
tried, it was found to be an excellent 
soil-builder for the lower South. Unfor- 
tunately, its present habitat is in the 
stump country, and its tremendous 


their fields. Throughout the Costal 
Plain areas, field stumps blasted and 
properly prepared for market will sell 
‘for enough to cover removal and prep- 
aration for sale at least. Five aver- 
adage field stumps will weigh a ton; ten 
average stumps will make a cord of 
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EFFECT OF SHALLOW CHARGE 
Loaded shallow, this shot merely messed things up. Blasting should be done efficiently. 


growth has been turned under so sel- 
dom that its great value is not well 
known. The velvet bean does not have 
a chance to justify its soil-building 
promise because of the same factor. 
A Market for Stumpwood 
HERE is a sale today in the towns 
and cities of the lightwood stump 


states for every piece of sound stump- 
wood that farmers will remove from 


firewood as commonly sold; prices for 
lightwood of this quality range today 
from $6 to $12 the cord. Dealers in 
Southern cities say that they could 
handle literally thousands of cords of 
stump lightwood this winter if it were 
obtainable. 

In certain sections, considerable 
progress is being made in stumping 
because there is a market for stump- 
wood afforded by the wood reduction 


plants. “Elsewhere farmers are slow 
to avail themselves of the advantages 
of the domestic fuel market, although 
it is becdming an established practice 
in spots. Townspeople are burning 
cordwood cut green from trees that 
should be allowed to stand many years 
longer, while their entire wood supply 
should come from field stumps. 


Recently in south Georgia for an ex- 
perimentaf purpose, 56 stumps were 
blasted from a field and sawed up into 
blocks with an ordinary wood saw- 
rig driven by a small tractor. They 
yielded six tons of fat wood and about 
half as much more root wood and poor 
lightwood that was good for fuel, but 
not fat enough for the experimental 
purpose. There was the equivalent of 
at least five cords of salable light- 
wood secured from the 56 stumps, and 
two men put the lot in proper shape 
with the saw rig in a day. Lightwocod 
of indifferent quality was selling in 
the nearest town at that time at $9 
the cord in four-foot lengths and up 
to $12 in blocks by the small load. 
Stumpy fields are found within the 
incorporate limits of that town, but 
lightwood is being shipped in from 50 


miles away. Land has sold there for 
$150 the acre when stumped and 
around $75 with stumps in it. When 


a farmer can double the value of his 

land and make wages for himself and 

team, how can we explain his failure 

to put in a whole winter at it? 
How Stumps Run 


N Duvall County, Florida, on a 
acre 64 stumps were blasted 

cost of $16.84 and yielded five cords of 
(Concluded on page 34, column 2) 
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One Man Pulls Big, Little, Green, Rotten, 
Low-Cut, Tap-Rooted Stumps 


One Man Pulls Trees, Hedges or Brush 


Send No Money! 


All I ask is the privilege of sending you the Kirstin to TRY 
30 DAYS FREE on your own stumps. I want you to see 
for yourself what a wonderful, -easy-operating, fast- 
working, strong, substantial machine it is. 
When it comes, hook it to your biggest, toughest 
stumps. See how quickly and easily one man 

alone handles them. PROVE ALL MY 

CLAIMS! If—after 30 days’ trial— 

you are Satisfied, keep puller. If not 


One Man 
Alone Handles 







A. J. KIRSTIN, Gen. Mer. 





pleased, send it back at my expense. 

You don’t risk a penny! Six 
months to pay. Send 
Coupon Now. 


Biggest Stumps! 





With the KIRSTIN 

ONE MAN ALONE 

handles biggest stumps! 
This feature has enabled thousands of farmers to rid their 
land of money-losing, land-wasting stumps. No horses or 
extra help needed! No digging, no chopping or other 
expense! Kirstin’s scientific leverage principle is the rea- 
son! A few pounds pull or push on handle exerts tons on 
stump. One man pulls big, little, green, rotten, low-cut, 
tap-rooted stumps—trees, hedges or brush. Clears an acre 
from one anchor. Works in swamps, boggy soil, thick 
timber, or on steep hill-sides where horses can’t work. 
Easy to move around field. 
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Single—Double— Triple Power 


The Kirstin weighs less and costs less. Has greater speed, 
strength and power. Lasts longer! Guaranteed 3 years 
against breakage—flaw orno flaw! Pulls stubborn stumps 
in a few minutes at low cost. Several speeds. Low speed 
XN starts stumps—high, rips ’em out quick! Patented, quick- 
cable take-up saves time, cable and machine. Government 
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The Kirstin Clears Your Land for Big 
Crops—Big Profits! 
SHIPMENTS 


FROM 
Escanaba Mich. 
Portland, Cregon 











Read these Letters 


From Kirstin Users 


My 13-year-old boy easily pulls bi 
solid birch stumps from red clay wit 
our Kirstin. _It does all you claim and 
more, — G. E. Clark, Brampton, Mich. 


It is wonderful the power your Kirs- 
tin develops. I use it for clearing steep 
hillsides of oak, pine and spruce cumpe 
and standing trees. I would not 
without it.— E. E, Frederick, Pocket 
Ranch, Quincy, Cal. 


My Kirstin is a wonder. It pulled 
green. oak trees up to 24 inches in 
diameter with surprising ease, and at 
less cost than any other method.— 
Albert Kahle, Gascondale, Mo. 


My neighbors are astonished to see 
the Kirstin yak out the big ones. It 
pulls my_largest stumps. — Martin 
Peterson, Rio, La. 


My Kirstin cleared six acres of solid, 
sound tamerac and fir stumps measur- 
ing up to 60 inches from hard clay soil. 
—Charles Flannigan, Springdale, Wash. 


Last fall I cleared land of stumps up 
to 34 inches in diameter. However, not 
a single one sat hard enough to show 
how much power my Kirstin would 
develop.—E. Thompson, Culver, Minn. 


My Kirstin has pulled probably 4,000 
stumps— some locust stumps with 20 
to 35 foot roots. No stump puller 
could be better.—Adam Billeti, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Stump Pullers 


We make 14 sizes and models—in- 
cluding Kirstin One-Man Clutch, One- 
Man Drum, and the speedy, strong, 

erful Horse Power models — the 
t and most efficient Horse Power 
Stump Puller you can get, 














ig Officials, University apes, Land Clearing Contractors, thou- 
—— ah sands of Farmers—ALL AGREE it is the cheapest, quickest 
Se? | d and easiest way to pull stumps! ’ 
——ipeae | Send the Coupon REE 7 : 
: for My New Book Te 
One Man Moves Buildings, Pulls Out Stalled a 88; Page 
Automobiles, Wagons, Tractors, etc. Contains 88 pages of valuable land clearing information; tells Puller 
why labor shortage need no longer prevent pulling pesky stumps; Book FREE! 
why millions of stumps ought to be pulled right now to release or) wen tome 


fine, rich soil for more crops—more profits! Reproduces hun- 
dreds of letters from Kirstin users like shown above. Describes 


Horsepower Models. Shows how any Kirstin pays its cost 
in BIGGER CROPS and increased land value the first 
season—goes on making money for years. Shipment 
from nearest distributing point saves time and freight. 
Send coupon for the FREE Book and for Special y 
Agents’ Offer. Address me personally. 

Name ...... . 


A. 3. KIRSTIN, General Manager 


Dear Mr. Kirstin :—Without obaiga 
my part, please send me your New Big Cata- 
log of Kirstin Stump Pullers. Also Special 
Agents’ Proposition. 


A. J. KIRSTIN, Gen. Mgr. 
Kirstin One-Man Clutch, Kirstin One-Man Drum, and Kirstin o A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 


1027 Lud Street, Escanaba, Michigan 
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Western A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
ranch: 1027 LUD STREET, ESCANABA, MICHIGAN a 
Portland, Oregon 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


HOW FARMERS ARE PROTECTING SOIL AND RECLAIMING WASTE LAND BY TERRACING, 
DRAINING, AND CLEARING 


‘ A Hint on Terracing 


($7.50 Prize Letter) 
STUDY the lay of the land, and then 
locate points, both inlets and out- 

lets. After this is done, I get the land 
as smooth as possible, taking a good 
level which will reach 14 feet and lev- 
eling from the point selected, giving a 
very slight fall to the outlet. A stake 
should be placed at the foot of the 
level every time it is moved, the line of 
stakes being very carefully considered 
to see if there will be any weak points 
when the terrace is made. If there is 
a weak point, I make a slight move, as 
a few feet will sometimes overcome 
such weak points in a terrace. I never 
depend upon my eyes in making such 
moves but always use a level. 

When everything is satisfactory, I 
take a plow and start six feet or more 
from the stakes. After this operation 
I drag the terraces until they are 
smooth, taking care to see that there 
is no bank on the upper side which 
will result in the water pooling against 
and pushing in the terrace. I test 
the bottom of the terrace with a level 
and,get it with a very slight fall. Too 
much fall is sure to result in just what 
I am trying to prevent—a gully. The 
first terrace I make is at the top of the 
slope or very near it. doing this 
the water can be taken eare of before 


it accumulates to any great extent “in - 


its downward plunge. I never run the 
rows so they will carry the water to a 
few points and then throw it into the 
terrace, as it is better for each row to 
carry its own water. 

Now I will give my way of putting 
water over the hill. Sometimes I have 
a place which I cannot terrace to ad- 
vantage. After selecting the spot I 
haul rock and build a dam. I do not 
get the dam built all at one time but 
get it started, and as it starts to fill up, 
I plow dirt up to the wall on the upper 
side. Then trash is piled above the 
dam so that the water will suck it into 
the holes among the rocks. By turn- 
ing the terraces above the dam I soon 
have the soil leveled, and the water 
going over the hill, or rather where 
there once was a hill. By using rock 
in this way I get my land clear of 
them. These dams result in some trou- 
ble with briars and weeds, which have 
to be mowed off. Yet I prefer a rock 
dam to a gully through my field. 

Efland, N. C. Jj. H. APPLE. 


From Two Bales to Ten With 
Terraces 


($$ Prize Letter) 

FEW years ago I bought, next to 

my home, 53 acres of land that 
were in’ very poor farming condition. 
Later I bought 100 acres adjoining the 
above mentioned tract that was in 
worse condition than the first tract. I 
cleared down the hedge rows, hauled 
straw in, and plowed down the gullies. 
The Negroes who had owned it ran 
the rows down the hill nearly ruining 
the tract of land. 


The first operation in cultivating 
the land. was disking, and _ then 
the breaking of it. Afterward I 


planted much of the field to corn and 
peas for hay. The remaining 20 acres, 
laid off in straight rows, made two bales 
of cotton, for, due to the fact that 
the rows were straight and the soil 
loose, the fields washed badly. The 
second year I ran the rows the same 
way with the one water ditch in the 20 
"acres. The field almost washed away, 
the drifts causing 150 yards of fence to 
be washed down. But, in spite of all 
the washes and gullies I made six bales 
of cotton, and enough corn for use, 


with a surplus to sell. 


In December I saw a ditcher adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer so I 


made preparations to purchase one. 
But while waiting on it to come, I 
flat-broke the 20 acres, and by the 
first of January I was through break- 
ing the land. The ditcher was now on 
hand, and I had the machine to make 
the terraces, but no level to lay them 
off. In order to overcume this obstacle 
I made one, using a-spirit level. Seven 
terraces were laid off in this 20-acre 
plat of ground each one having a little 
fall. They were thrown up with a 
two-horse plow, six furrows to the ter- 
race. Then L.put four.good mules to 


a width of from 20 to 24 inches and a 
depth of not less than three feet 
any point. Ditches dug and carefully 
graded, we proceeded to haul stone 
of as uniform size as possible, round 
or flat, our standard being a stone 
measuring from five to six inches in 
diameter, and placed a solid row, stone 
against stone, on either side at bottom 
of ditch. These two rows of stones 
formed the side walls for our drainage 
channel. 

We now hauled from the field much 
larger stones, aiming, when possible, 
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RRAQE MAAN NNHMANN’ MNAAVAAH{HNM A AAU MIT 
THE COUNTY AGENT IS OF VALUABLE ASSISTANCE TO THE FARMER IN HELPING 
f HIM TERRACE HIS LAND 

the ditcher and went four times to the to get stones of a flat formation. We 
terrace. I laid off the rows with“the laid these flat stones directly over 
terraces so that the short rows would those forming side walls, being sure 
come in the center betWeen the ter- they lapped over side walls sufficiently 
races. A good part of the field was far to bear the load of stones and earth 


planted to corn and peas and the re- 
mainder to cotton. I made a fine crop 
of corn and ten of cotton, so, 
naturally I am very much pleased with 
my terraces. I give the credit to the 
Lord for making me able and wise 
enough to build these terraces, which 
I know have saved my crops and my 
land. 


bales 


L. H. McCOY. 


McBee, S. C. 


Perfect Drainage at Little Cost 
‘ (3 Prize Letter) 

ACK some twenty-odd years ago 
we had an old swamp on the farm 
of something like two acres that wor- 
ried us no little. The soil, a rich black 
loam from three to five feet deep, was 
saturated with water a team could 


so 
not cross it without miring except 
during extremely dry weather. De- 


ciding finally to drain this swamp, we 


We 
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fill the ditch. now 


to 


required 
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HOW ROCK DRAIN WAS M.: \DE 


went over the ditch carefully and 
closed all holes with stones, after which 
we made the ditch a dumping place for 
the remainder of all obectionable stones 
lying around in near-by fields. 

The stones cleaned up, we filled the 
remainder of the ditch with earth and 
the job was done. The drainage ditch 
has given us perfect drainage all these 





we print. 


December 21. 


“Some Mistakes I Have Made.’ 
be written on a single sheet. 


EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we wiil award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 


“Experiences in Getting Cotton Properly Graded and Classed.” 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN 

*—We offer $1 for each short letter we print. 
When preferred 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


“Improvements in Our Home in 1920 as Compared With 1919—With Special Refer- 
ence to Those Things That Are the Result of Equipment, Arrangement, and System.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. 


Mail letters by 


Must 
name and address will be withheld. 


Mail photographs any time. 











hit upon the idea of using some ob- 
jectionable field stone in a near-by 
field to make an underground channel 
for conveying the water. 


We first dug a main ditch directly 
through middle of swamp, grading it 
slightly downward all the way, to a 
creek some three c> four hundred 
yards distant, where we discharged our 
swamp drainage. We now dug several 
branch ditches leading from the main 
ditch out into the swamp, being care- 
ful to give them all a drainage pitch 
into the main ditch. We dug these 
ditches to the best of my recollection 





years and today water is flowing as 
freely from the discharge end as the 
day it was completed. It dried up the 
old swamp almost instantly and has 
kept it dry to this day. Even during 
an extremely wet period of weather 
we can cultivate the old swamp with 
the remainder of the field. 
C. C. CONGER, Jr. 
Penn Laird, Va. 


Editor’s Comment.— Note that Mr. 
Conger used this method on a small area. 
On large scale drainage work the time 
and labor would more than offset the 
cost of tile. 





Cost of Clearing Land in North 
Carolina 

N EXPERIENCE in clearing 3 

acres on the Black Land Station 
farm of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may prove help- 
ful to some of your readers. This 
land is in the reclaimed swamp dis- 
trict and is what is known locally as 
“reed light.” There is no timber on 
it, but’ it is covered with a dense 
growth of canes or reeds, sumac, and 
goldenrod. This growth was cut 
down during August and September, 
1919, bush scythes being used except 
on five acres where the sumac growth 
was so heavy that bush axes were re- 
quired. 

Early in January, 1920, this cut down 
growth was fired, the fire/burning up 
everything except logs and stumps, 
There were few logs on this land. 
These were cut up for firewood. The 
stumps, however, were thicker than 
“Carter’s oats.” These were mainly 
red bay, with a sprinkling ‘of large 
poplars. The few cypress, fortunate- 
ly, were rotted off with the surface 
and were not molested. All stumps 
were dead, there being no green stumps 
on the ground. As the soil here is a 


deep muck, the stumps were easily 
pulled, except where:a mass of cane 
roots had them tied down. Many 
were pulled up with hand and mat- 
tock. Others were pried up with 
poles. The large ones were blown up 
with dynamite and the small ones 


around these. 
For piling the stumps a low-wheeled 
farm wagon with platform extending 


over the wheels was used. After the 
ground was broken all turned up 


wood was also picked up and piled. 
When the stump piles had dried suffi- 
ciently they were burned, the fire mak- 
ing a complete job. After this a mow- 
ing machine could have been run over 
every foot of the field. 

man labor at 30 cents and 
at 15 cents the cost was as 


Basing 
horse labor 
follows: 





Bushing down, “749 hours, at 30c.......$224.70 
Clearing stumps 
Man labor, 1,435 hours, at 30c........ 430.50 
Horse labor, 343 hours, 5 
Dynamite and CAPS.....ccccccccccccecs 
Total cost bakes wep a eeneeeee eeenen see 
Number acres cleared 
ROG ME WIRD. cscgresvkndaciossensas 





CLINE, 
Wenona, N. C. PRA Director. 


The Result of Terracing 


WHEN I moved to my present farm 
about four years ago my first 
work was to open up ditches that had 
not been noticed for several years. 
Then the first chance I had I sent for 
my county agent to come over and 
help me to lay off some terrace lines. 

This was my first experience in ter- 
racing, so I plowed them up with a 
turn plow starting where we laid off 
the lines, and backed them up, “going 
seven rounds to the terrace. I then 
used an A-shaped plank drag that I 
made myself, to throw them out,— 
which also helps to make them 
higher at the center than at the base. 
We ran these terraces for every five- 
foot fall of the land, giving them six 
inches fall for every 100 feet. At first 
the terraces broke over, and when one 
breaks, the rest follow suit. After 
studying the matter over I decided to 
do away with every other one and 
build the others stronger. Then I took 
my turnplow and started at the top of 
the remaining terraces and backed 
them, going seven rounds. The first 
time I used a disk harrow to throw 
them out, but now I only have to plow 
them up when I plow the land and 
they are doing fine. I find that the 
cultivating machinery goes over easily 
and does better work as it goes. 

Haw River, N. C. W. K. M. 
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What farmers everywhere have 
learned regarding the economy of 
explosives for ditching 


‘*No matter what the kind of soil,’’ says the University of South- 
ern California, ‘‘the guickest way to dig a ditch is to use explosives.’” 
Furthermore, for an ordinary farm ditch, no matter how long it 
may be nor where it must run, blasting with Atlas Powder will 
prove to be the easiest and the cheapest way. 


Consider the experience of these farmers who have used Atlas 
Powder for making ditches where the cost of other methods 
would have been prohibitive: 


**A ditch blown on my place with Atlas Powder has been very satis- 
factory. The work was about as difficult as could be found in ditching, 
‘To have run the same ditch by hand would have entailed such enormous 
expense as to be practically prohibitive.” —H. B. Weaver, Burlington, N. J. 


*“We used Atlas Powder to dig about thirteen hundred feet of ditch this 


spring. The price of digging by hand would have been prohibitive, had we 
been able to secure labor.’’ —Renouf Russel, Mondamin Farm, Kenne, N.H. 

**The use of Atlas Powder undoubtedly is much cheaper than 
other methods. As Mr. Durham, the man for whom the work was 


done, said: ‘If I had to depend on labor to dig my ditch it would never 
have been done.’ ’’—4. K. Gardner, County Agent, Farmington, Maine. 


**T blasted a hundred and fifty feet of ditch and when I saw the result 
I went ahead and blasted a half mile of it. The blasting went so fast 
and made such a good ditch that J would have been foolish to dig it any 
other way. One spot consisting of 35 charges was loaded and fired 
complete in half an hour.’’—James C. Andrews, Julian, Pa. 


If you have felt that blasting ditches required special experience, 
you have had the wrong impression. Consider what Walter Nash, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Little Rock, Ark., says regarding his first experi- 
ence in digging a ditch the Atlas way. He writes: 

**T received your book, ‘ Better Farming.’ After familiarizing myself 
with the instructions contained in this book, I bought Atlas Powder and 
blasted about 200 feet of ditch. I had no trouble and made a satisfac- 
tory ditch.”’ 

The book mentioned by Mr. Nash, ‘‘Better Farming with Atlas 
Farm Powder,” will tell you all you need to know to blast ditches 
successfully with Atlas Powder. It will also tell you how to save 
money in removing stumps, breaking boulders, planting trees, etc. 
Mail coupon and get a copy free. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division P-F. 20 Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dealers everywhere Magazine near you 
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Ditch blown through sandy 
loam at Wilmington, N. C. 


Regarding the use of Atlas Powder for this 
work, the Holy Shelter Land Company writes: 
“We have used Atlas Powder with extremely 
good results in draining the Holy Shelter swamp. 
We blasted one canal about a mile long, aver- 
aging eight feet deep and ten feet wide, and we 
are now blasting another in which Atlas Powder 
is working even better than in the first.’’ 
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Ditch blown through wet soil 
at Crystal Springs, Florida. 


In writing about their experience in using 
Atlas Powder on this ditch, the Co-operative 
Homestead Company says: “During the past 
few months we have used several tons of Atlas 
explosives in making ditches, blowing out 
stumps and sub-soiling. Among other things we 
have made some three miles of ditches."’ 











A portion of 700 feet of ditch 
blasted on the Ida Williams 
Farm, Martha, Pa. 


A sixty-foot section of an old stream, closed by 
grass, gravel and willows, waa quickly changed 
by two men using Atlas Powder, into the 
3 by 7 feet channel shown bere, 
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ATLAS POWDER CO., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Send me your 128-page book, ‘Better Farming 
with Atlas Farm Powder.’ 
use of explosives for the purpose before which I 
mark X. 


I am interested in the 


O) Stump Blasting O Tree Planting 
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Name 


Address 
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Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 


Subsoil Blasting Road Building 
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South Carolina Farmers Find 
Drainage Profitable 


Law Provides for Other Districts 


By A. B. 


OUTH CAROLINA has _ over 
3,000,000 acres of overflowed, wet 


and swampy lands, or nearly one- 


sixth of the 20,000,000 acres which 
make the area of the state. These 
3,000,000 acres are generally of great 


natural fertility, and their drainage is 
of great economic importance to in- 
dividuals and to the state. 

The lands needing drainage are (a) 
salt marshes along the coast at tide- 
water level, (b) swamps and bays 
along the rivers and streams of the 
Coastal Plains above tidewater level, 
(c) cut-over flat lands forming an ex- 
tensive area usually on the water-shed 
divides between the streams of the 
Coastal Plains, (d) bottom lands along 
the streams of the Piedmont section, 
All of these lands need drainage for 
reclamation to safe and profitable ag- 
riculture. But the lands most immedi- 
ately in need of drainage are the wet 
portions of cultivated farms, much of 
which can be done by the individual 
owner to his great profit. 

To aid landowners, the United States 
Department of Agriculture opened an 
office of drainage investigations in 
Charleston in 1911 to disseminate in- 
formation in regard to drainage in the 
state, and in 1912 the South Carolina 
Drainage Act was passed for the for- 
mation of drainage districts. 


The Drainage Law 
THIS law makes large drainage un- 
dertakings possible, and many 
drainage projects are resulting. Briefly 
the main features of the South Caro- 
lina law are as follows: (a) A petition 


is made to the clerk of court signed 
by a majority of the resident land- 
owners, or by the owners of more 


than half of the land, in a proposed 
drainage area; (b) the clerk of court 
appoints a board of viewers to report 
upon the practicability of the scheme; 


(c) hearings are held following the 
makings of surveys, plans, and esti- 
mates of cost; (d) if the clerk de- 


clares the drainage district established, 
drainage commissioners are elected, 
who aiterwards handle the affairs; (e) 
bonds are issued for 25 years at 6 per 
cent, with no payment on principal 
during the first five years, and con- 
struction work is let by contract. Two 
points of special note are: First, that 
no land is included in a district that 
is not directly benefited by the pro- 
posed improvements; second, that all 
lands in the district are assessed by 
the board of viewers in proportion to 
benefits, 


Progress of Organized Drainage 


RGANIZED drainage enterprises in 

South Carolina show a total of 
154,697 acres of fand in organized 
drainage districts involving a total cost 
of $618,083, These figures are as of 
December 31, 1919. 

The drainage areas include 62,427 
acres of improved farm land, 73,012 
acres of timbered and cut-over land, 
and 19,259 acres of other unimproved 
land. The swampy or wet land sub- 
ject to overflow ineluded in these fig- 
ures amounts to 5,760 acres. 

The total land area in South Caro- 
lina is 19,516,800 acres, so that the 
land included in the organized drain- 
age enterprises is only eight-tenths of 
1 per cent of the total area, though 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
acres, especially in the Coastal Plains 
section of the state, that could, and 
should be, drained for profitable agri- 
culture. 


The average cost per acre for or- 
ganized drainage, according to the 
above figures, is the very small sum 
of $3.99. When this small cost is con- 
sidered in connection with the wonder- 
ful improvement in productivity of the 





BRYAN 


land Surprising that 
much more rapid progress is not made 
in organizing drainage districts in the 
state. It is a form of codperation 
among tarmers and landowners, how- 
ever, that is meeting with more and 


more favor in the state. 


so drained, it is 


Profits From Underdrained Land 


CONSIDERABLE amount of land 

is now underdrained, and the 
practical results are most profitable 
and satisfactory. A summary of re- 
sults reported by landowners in va- 
rious parts of the state shows that the 
increased yield on tile-drained lands in 
years of heavy rainfall is 78 per cent; 


less grades, wrong size and kind of 
€ et 
+ | tc! A ¢ ig ¢€ hilly Ss 
lands, the biggest mistal 
lowing the land to suffer too sev 
ly from erosion before having é 
raced This re sults in loss of top soil 
and fertility in gullying, and in 
greater expense of terracing when it 
is done. 
5. Hardly less serious is the mis- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


take of laying’ off terraces “by eye” 
instead of by instrument, thus gett 
nsatistactory results due t 

des and too wide or to¢ 

aces. While ordinary te: 

ple, it-needs to be dor 
curacy, and with the skilled 
available from the Government dr: 
age engineers, the county ag 
tural agents, and private surveyors 


There is little excuse for wasting tim 
labor, and land doing slipshod worl 


North Carolina Provides 
for Drainage Districts 


Farm Profits Can Be Increased by Good Drainage 
By H. M. LYNDE 


RAINAGE has long been rec- 
ognized as a necessity for suc- 
cessful agriculture in eastern 


North Carolina, but it was not until 
the enactment of a state-wide drain- 





in years of aver- age law in 1909 
age raintall, 45 HE subjects covered in this, our | that it became 
per cent, and in special Land Clearing, Terracing, possible to drain 
years. of light and Drainage issue, are of such vital the large swamps 
rainfall, 29 per importance to Southern farmers, that of that section 
cent. we are postponing this week the story and the continu- 


The cost of tile 





of California Coéperation as well as 
our “Work for the Month” articles, 


ous bodies of wet 
and overflowed 








drainage systems | such as usually appear in the first P 
previous to 1916 issue in each month. Look for these land in other sec- 
ranged from $20 features next week. tions of the state, 
to $0 per acre, During. the past 
the average being between $25 and seven years, wonderful progress has 
$30. The average increase in the been made along this line, and prob- 
value of crops grown on drained ably no other state in the Southeast, 
lands was $15 per acre, which except Florida, has spent so much 
is a yearly dividend of 50 per cent on money as North Carolina. 
the cost of drainage. _ Below are According to a preliminary an- 
quotations irom a few farmers who nouncement of the 1920 census, the 
have tried drainage: total area of organized drainage en- 
“I did quite a lot of draining 12 terprises in North Carolina is 543,288 


years ago. The crop on such land was 
50 per cent better the first year.” 

“T made in 1911 54 bales on 35 acres 
(aiter putting in file drainage), so I 
cannot say too fhuch in favor of the 
tile-drained lands,” 

“The land I drained was wet bot- 
tom. This land was of no value until 
it was drained.” 

Some Mistakes Often Made 
. THE biggest of all mistakes made 
by farmers who have land needing 
drainage is the failure to drain at all. 
They keep putting it off and trusting 


acres, representing an expenditure of 
$3,623,518. Of this amount, $2,787,622 
has been expended in the drainage of 
475,914 acres of swamp land in the 
Coastal Plain, and $835,896 in the drain- 
age of 67,374 acres of creek bottom 
land in the Piedmont section. 

The interest in tile drainage for 
farm lands is increasing very notice- 
ably in the state, but this form of 
agricultural improvement has not yet 
what may be called the 
stage,” notwithstanding its 
The necessity and econ- 


reached 
“popular 
great need. 





IVE reasons why fields should not 
be allowed to wash: 


1, Sheet erosion takes place which 
tends to strip the tops of the hills 
of fertile soil, and in time to cover 
the lower slopes with less produc- 
tive debris. 


2. Gullies form and render cul- 
tivation difficult, allow the escape 
of the necessary soil moisture and 
serve as a channel for the escape of 


humus, natural plant food, and 
commercial fertilizers. 
»3. The texture of the soil is 


changed from desirable loams to 
clays and sands. 


4. The fertile bottom lands are 
covered with material washed out 
of the gullies. 

5. The value -of the farm land 
depreciates. 





TIPS ON TERRACING 


Seven steps in preventing soils 
from washing away: 

1. Proper cultivation. 

2. Deep plowing. 
3. Prevent gullies from starting. 
4. Hillside ditching. 

5. Proper terracing. 

6. Filling gullies by leveling or by 
placing obstructions in the bed of 
the gully. 

7. Reforesting. 

Fou benefits derived from pre- 
vention of erosion and from reclaim- 
ing gullied land: 

1, Gain in ease of cultivation, 

2. Increase in the amount of soil 
moisture. 

3. Increase dn humus and in nat- 
ural and commercial plant faod. 


4. Increase {nm crop yields and 
bank account. A. B. BRYAN, 








that the seasons will favor them. 

2. Too many open ditches are used 
instead of covered drains. Open 
ditches are not cheaper, but more ex- 
pensive when we consider the cost of 
cleaning, waste space occupied by 
ditches, labor of keeping down bushes 
and weeds, the disadvantage of hav- 
ing the land cut up into smaller fields, 
etc. 

3. Many farmers attempt to be their 
own drainage engineers and surveyors 
instead of getting expert help. Some 
bad results are insufficient depth, care- 


omy of replacing open ditches with 
tile drains is being recognized more 
and more as the results of under- 
drainage are becoming better under- 
stood. 

The old hillside ditch and narrow 
ridge terrace for the prevention of the 
erosion of hill lands is rapidly béing 
superseded by the broad-based, graded 
terrace, commonly known as_ the 
Mangum Terrace 

North Carolina Drainage Law 
Levee the provisions of the North 
Carolina Drainagé Law, it is possi- 





to in 
digging large outlet ditches. A ma- 
jority of the people owning the land 
which it is proposed to benefit, or the 
owners of three-fifths of this land, are 
required to petition the clerk of the 
superior court for authority to estab- 
lish a drainage district and to issue 
bonds. They elect three commission- 
ers who have charge of the bonding 
and letting of the contract for 
work, and the maintenance oi 
ditches after construction. 


ble for landowners cooperate 


the 
the 


The first installment of the principal 
on the bonds becomes due in three 
years and the bonds are paid up with 
interest in ten yearly installments. 
Every person must pay for the 
efits received. These benefits are 
graded into five classes, and the land 
is taxed proportionately. The classifi- 
cation is made according to the wet- 
ness of the land, the proximity to the 


ben- 


outlet, and the fertility of the soil. It 
is so graded that the land receiving 
the most benefit is taxed five times 


least in 


more than the land with the 
provement. 
Profitableness of Drainage 

HERE are two sections 1€ 

state where district drainage has 
been noticeably profitable, one re 
the amount of swamp land is relative- 
ly large, and the other where it is 
relatively small. 

The “Great Swamp” area, occupy- 
ing the peninsula between Albemarle 
and Pamlico Sounds, is the best ex- 
ample of the success resulting from 
the drainage of large swamp areas. 
Until the swamps were drained that 
section had practically reached the 
limit of its agricultural possibilities; 
now its possibilities seem unlimited. 


Ooi Ut 


Some Common Mistakes in Drainage 
and Terracing 


N DISTRICT drainage, the tliree 
most commo6n mistakes which 
landowners are liable to make are: 


(1) Failure to employ @ competent 
drainage engineer to prepare plans and 
supervise the construction, 

(2) The landowners often demand 
“Cheap” drainage; they will pay a certain 
amount and no more. “Cheap” drainage 
is usually the most costly in the long run. 

(3) Failure to keep the ditches in good 
repair after construction. An officer 
should be employed at a regular salary to 
make thorough and regular inspections 
of the drainage works and to see that his 
recommendations are carried out. 

In tile drainage the four most com- 
mon mistakes made by the farmer are: 


(1) The tile are not properly laid to 
grade. 

(2) Using improper sizes, either too 
large or too small. 

(3) Haphasard arrangement of drains. 

(4) Failure to keep the outlet clear. 

In terracing the six most common 
mistakes are: 


(1) Laying out terraces by “eye”. 

(2) Failure to make the terraces high 
end wide enough. 

(3) Failure to maintain them after 
construction, 

(4) Giving the terraces too much fall. 

(5) Spacing the terraces too far apart. 

(6) Draining too large an area with 
the top terrace. 
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Among the Christmas Gifts 


For the grown-ups or the nearly grown-ups, a Kodak for pictures 
of the post card size, 34 x 5% inches, It is familiarly known to hun- 
dreds of thousands of enthusiasts as the “3A”, It makes the largest 
picture available in “‘ pocket photography”. The 34 will really go into 
the side pocket of almost any coat. Frapkly, however, it is more con- 
veniently carried in an overcoat pocket—or slung over the shoulder in a 
case. Excise war tax and all, the Junior model, with a fine Rapid Recti- 
linear lens, sells at $24.64—and with the Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lens, at 
$30.62. There are other more expensive models—all have the Kodak 
simplicity—and they all make good pictures, ~~~ 





A gift for the one who already has a larger Kodak—the Vest Pocket. You 
don’t carry a Vest Pocket Kodak—you wear it, like a watch. It is always ready 
to picture the unexpected and the unusual. The price, including the excise war 
tax, is $9.49, 





For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak Junior. There’s 
always room for it in the pocket, and the Kodak story of the school days is 
one that not only gives fun in the making but in its album ferm becomes a 
permanent delight to the whole family. The price of the No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak Junior is $16.67, including the excise war tax. 





For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. These little cameras have good lenses 
and shutters and finders, and use the same film and make the same size pictures as 
the Vest Pocket Kodak. You will be astonished by the good work they do; 
you will be even more astonished at the intelligent way in which a youngster of seven 
or eight will go about picture-making with a No. 0 Brownie. The price, includ- 
ing war tax, is $2.86. 





This page gives only a hint of the Kodak and Brownie line—there are Brownies for pictures of 
every size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters and rapid lenses— 
there are folding Brownies as well as box Brownies—but they all have one common characteristic 
—they make good pictures. And all Kodaks (except Stereo and Panoram) and all /o/ding Brownies 
have something else in common—they are Autographic, and when used with Autographic film 
provide for the instant titling of every negative at the time it is made. And the Autographic costs 
no more than other film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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South Carolina Farmers Find 
Drainage Profitable 


Law Provides for Other Districts 


By A. B. 


OUTH CAROLINA has _ over 
GS 000000 acres of overflowed, wet 
and swampy lands, or nearly one- 
sixth of the 20,000,000 acres which 
make the area of the state. These 
3,000,000 acres are generally of great 


natural fertility, and their drainage is 
of great economic importance to in- 
dividuals and to the. state. 

The lands needing drainage are (a) 
salt marshes along the coast at tide- 
water level, (b) swamps and bays 
along the rivers and streams of the 
Coastal Plains above tidewater level, 
(c) cut-over flat lands forming an ex- 
tensive area usually on the water-shed 
divides between the streams oi the 
Coastal Plains, (d) bottom lands along 
the streams of the Piedmont section, 
All of these lands need drainage for 
reclamation to safe and profitable ag- 
riculture. But the lands most immedi- 
ately in need of drainage are the wet 
portions of cultivated farms, much of 
which can be done by the individual 
owner to his great profit. 

To aid landowners, the United States 
Department of Agriculture opened an 
office of drainage investigations in 
Charleston in 1911 to disseminate in- 
formation in regard to drainage in the 
state, and in 1912 the South Carolina 
Drainage Act was passed for the for- 
mation of drainage districts. 

The Drainage Law 

THs law makes large drainage un- 

dertakings possible, and many 
drainage projects are resulting. Briefly 
the main features of the South Caro- 
lina law are as follows: (a) A petition 
is made to the clerk of court signed 
by a majority of the resident land- 
owners, or by the owners of more 
than half of the land, in a proposed 
drainage (b) the clerk of court 
appoints a board of viewers to report 
upon the practicability of the scheme; 


(c) hearings are held following the 
makings of surveys, plans, and esti- 
mates of cost; (d) if the clerk de- 


clares the drainage district established, 
drainage commissioners elected, 
who aiterwards handle the affairs; (e) 
bonds are issued for 25 years at 6 per 
cent, with no payment on principal 
during the first five years, and con- 
struction work is let by contract. Two 
points of special note are: First, that 
no land is included in a district that 
is not directly benefited by the pro- 
posed improvements; second, that all 
lands in the district are assessed by 
the board of viewers in proportion to 
benefits. 


are 


Progress of Organized Drainage 


ORGANIZED drainage enterprises in 
South Carolina show a total of 
154,697 acres of land in organized 
drainage districts involving a total cost 
of $618,083, These figures are as of 
December 31, 1919. 

The drainage areas include 62,427 
acres of improved farm land, 73,012 
acres of timbered and cut-over land, 
and 19,259 acres of other unimproved 
land. The swampy or wet land sub- 
ject to overflow ineluded in these fig- 
ures amounts to 5,760 acres. 

The total land area in South Caro- 
lina is 19,516,800 acres, so that the 
land included in the organized drain- 
age enterprises is only eight-tenths of 
1 per cent of the total area, though 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
acres, especially in the Coastal Plains 
section of the state, that could, and 
should be, drained for profitable agri- 
culture. 


The 
ganized drainage, 


for 
to 


or- 
the 


average cost per acre 
according 


above figures, is the very small sum 
of $3.99. When this small cost is con- 
sidered in connection with the wonder- 
ful improvement in productivity of the 


BRYAN 


land drained, it is that 
much more rapid progress is not made 
in organizing drainage districts in the 
state. It is a form of codperation 
among farmers and landowners, how- 
ever, that is meeting with more and 
more favor in the state. 


Profits From Underdrained Land 


CONSIDERABLE amount of land 

is now wunderdrained, and the 
practical results are most profitable 
and satisfactory. A summary of re- 
sults reported by landowners in va- 
rious parts of the state shows that the 
increased yield on tile-drained lands in 
years of heavy rainfall is 78 per cent; 


so surprising 


less grades, wrong size and kind of 
tile, etc 
4. In terracing of hilly 
la tine biggest miustak li 
lowing the land to suffer too sey 
ly from erosion before having it 


This results in loss of top soil 
and fertility in gullying, and in 
greater expense of terracing when it 
is done, 


5. Hardly 


Tac ed. 


less serious is the mis- 
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take of laying’ off terraces “by eve” 


instead of by instrument, thus g 
nsatistactory results due t 

des and too wide or 1 

ces. While ordinary te 

ple, it-needs to be d 
curacy, and with the skill 
available from the Government d: 
age engineers, the county ag 
tural agents, and private surveyors 


There is little excuse for wasting 1 a 
labor, and land doing slipshod work. 


North Carolina Provides 
for Drainage Districts 


Farm Profits Can Be Increased by Good Drainage 


By H. M. 


RAINAGE has long been rec- 
ognized as a necessity for suc- 
cessful agriculture in eastern 


North Carolina, but it was not until 
the enactment of a state-wide drain- 





in years of aver- age law in 1909 
age rainfall, 45 HE subjects covered in this, our | that it became 
per cent, and in special Land Clearing, Terracing, possible to drain 
years of light and Drainage issue, are of such vital the large swamps 
rainfall, 29 per importance to Southern farmers, that of that. section 
cent: we are postponing this week the story and the continu- 


The cost of tile 





of California Coéperation as well as 
our “Work for the Month” articles, 


ous bodies of wet 
and overflowed 








drainage systems such as usually appear in the first , 

previous to 1916 issue in each month. Look for these land in other sec- 
ranged from $20 features next week, tions of the state, 
to $0 per acre, During the past 
the average being between $25 and seven years, wonderful progress has 
$30. The average increase in the been made along this line, and prob- 
value of crops grown on drained ably no other state in the Southeast, 
lands was $15 per acre, which except Florida, has spent so much 
is a yearly dividend of 50 per cent on money as North Carolina. 

the cost of drainage. ; Below are According to a preliminary an- 
quotations trom a lew tarmers who nouncement of the 1920 census, the 


have tried drainage: 

“I did quite a lot of draining 12 
years ago. The crop on such land was 
50 per cent better the first year.” 

“T made in 1911 54 bales on 35 acres 
(after putting in file drainage), so I 
cannot say too fhuch in favor of the 
tile-drained lands.” 

“The land I drained was wet bot- 
tom. This land was of no value until 
it was drained.” 

Some Mistakes Often Made 
. THE biggest of all mistakes made 
by farmers who have land needing 
drainage is the failure to drain at all. 
They keep putting it off and trusting 


total area of organized drainage en- 
terprises in North Carolina is 543,288 
acres, representing an expenditure of 
$3,623,518. Of this amount, $2,787,622 
has been expended in the drainage of 
475,914 acres of swamp land in the 
Coastal Plain, and $835,896 in the drain- 
age of 67,374 acres of creek bottom 
land in the Piedmont section. 

The interest in tile drainage 
farm lands is increasing very notice- 
ably in the state, but this form of 
agricultural improvement has not yet 


for 


reached what may be called the 
“popular stage,” notwithstanding its 
great need. The necessity and econ- 





IVE reasons why fields should not 
be allowed to wash: 


1. Sheet erosion takes place which 
tends to strip the tops of the hills 
of fertile soil, and in time to cover 
the lower slopes with less produc~ 
tive debris. 


2. Gullies form and render cul- 
tivation difficult, allow the escape 
of the necessary soil moisture and 
serve as a channel for the escape of 


humus, natural plant food, and 
commercial fertilizers. 
.3. The texture of the soil is 


changed from desirable loams to 
clays and sands. 

4. The fertile bottom lands are 
covered with material washed out 
of the gullies. 

5. The value -of the farm land 
depreciates. 





TIPS ON TERRACING 


Seven steps in preventing soils 
from washing away: 

1. Proper cultivation. 

2. Deep plowing. 

3. Prevent gullies from starting. 

4. Hillside ditching. 

5. Proper terracing. 

6. Filling gullies by leveling or by 
placing obstructions in the bed of 
the gully. 

7. Reforesting. 

Foug benefits derived from pre- 
vention of erosion and from reclaim- 
ing gullied land: 

1, Gain in ease of cultivation, 

2. Increase in the amount of soil 
moisture. 

3. Increase dn humus and in nat- 
ural and commercial plant faod. 


4. Increase in crop yields and 
bank account. A. B. BRYAN. 








that the seasons will favor them. 

2. Too many open ditches are used 
instead of covered drains. Open 
ditches are not cheaper, but more ex- 
pensive when we consider the cost of 
cleaning, waste space occupied by 
ditches, labor of keeping down bushes 
and weeds, the disadvantage of hav- 
ing the land cut up into smaller fields, 
etc. 

3. Many farmers attempt to be their 
own drainage engineers and surveyors 
instead of getting expert help. Some 
bad results are insufficient depth, care- 


omy of replacing open ditches with 
tile drains is being recognized more 
and more as the results of under- 
drainage are becoming better under- 
stood. 

The old hillside ditch and narrow 
ridge terrace for the prevention of the 
erosion of hill lands is rapidly being 
superseded by the broad-based, graded 
terrace, commonly known as_ the 
Mangum Terrace 

North Carolina Drainage Law 
Lees the provisions of the North 
Carolina Drainagé Law, it is possi- 


LYNDE 


ble for landowners to codperate in 
digging large outlet ditches. A ma- 
jority of the people owning the land 
which it is proposed to benefit, or the 
owners of three-fifths of this land, are 
required to petition the clerk of the 
superior court for authority to estab- 
lish a drainage district and to issue 
bonds. They elect three commission- 
ers who have charge of the bonding 
and letting of the contract for 
work, and the maintenance oi 
ditches after construction. 

The first installment of the principal 


the 
the 


on the bonds becomes due in three 
years and the bonds are paid up with 
interest in ten yearly installments. 
Every person must pay for the ben- 
efits received. These benefits are 
graded into five classes, and the land 


is taxed proportionately. The classifi- 
cation is made according to the wet- 
ness of the land, the proximity to the 


outlet, and the fertility of the soil. It 
is so graded that the land receiving 
the most benefit is taxed five times 


more than the land with the least im 
provement. 


Profitableness of Drainage 


HERE are two sections oi the 
state where district drainage has 
been noticeably profitable, one where 


the amount of swamp land is relatiy 
ly large, and the other where it 
relatively small. 

The “Great Swamp” area, occupy- 
ing the peninsula between Albemarle 
and Pamlico Sounds, is the best ex- 
ample of the success résulting from 
the drainage of large swamp : 
Until the swamps were drained that 
section had practically reached the 
limit of its agricultural possibilities; 
its possibilities seem unlimited. 


' 


} 
7 


now 


Some Common Mistakes in Drainage 
and Terracing 

[® three 

which 


DISTRICT drainage, the 
landowners are liable to make are: 


most comm6n mistakés 

(1) Failure to employ @ competent 
drainage engineer to prepare plans and 
supervise the construction, 

(2) The landowners often demand 
“cheap” drainage; they will pay a certain 
amount and no more. “Cheap” drainage 
is usually the most costly in the long run. 

(3) Failure to keep the ditches in good 
repair after construction, An officer 
shauld be employed ata regular salary to 
make thorough and regular inspections 
of the drainage works and to see that his 
recommendations are carried out. 

In tile drainage the four most com- 

¢ 
mon mistakes made by the farmer are: 


(1) The tile are not properly laid to 
grade. 

(2) Using improper sizes, either too 
large or too small, 

(3) Haphasard arrangement of drains. 

(4) Failure to keep the outlet clear. 

In terracing the six most common 
mistakes are: 


(1) Laying out terraces by “eye”. 

(2) Failure to make the terraces high 
and wide enough, 

(3) Failure to maintain 
construction, 

(4) Giving the terraces too much fall. 

(5) Spacing the terraces too far apart. 

(6) Draining too large an area with 
the top terrace. 


them after 
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Among the Christmas Gifts 


For the grown-ups or the nearly grown-ups, a Kodak for pictures 
of the post card size, 34 x 54 inches. It is familiarly known to hun- 
dreds of thousands of enthusiasts as the 3A”, It makes the largest 
picture available in ‘‘ pocket photography”. The 3A will really go into 
the side pocket of almost any coat. Frankly, however, it is more con- 
veniently carried in an overcoat pocket—or slung over the shoulder in a 
case. Excise war tax and all, the Junior model, with a fine Rapid Recti- 
linear lens, sells at $24.64—and with the Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lens, at 
$30.62. There are other more expensive models—all have the Kodak 
simplicity—and they all make good pictures, ~~ 





A gift for the one who already has a larger Kodak—the Vest Pocket. You 
don’t carry a Vest Pocket Kodak—you wear it, like a watch. It is always ready 
to picture the unexpected and the unusual. The price, including the excise war 
tax, is $9.49, 


For the boy or girl in high school—the No. 1 Kodak Junior. There’s 
always room for it in the pocket, and the Kodak story of the school days is 
one that not only gives fun in the making but in its album form becomes a 
permanent delight to the whole family. The price of the No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak Junior is $16.67, including the excise war tax. 





For the little folks—a No. 0 Brownie. These little cameras have good lenses 
and shutters and finders, and use the same film and make the same size pictures as 
the Vest Pocket Kodak. You will be astonished by the good work they do; 
you will be even more astonished at the intelligent way in which a youngster of seven 
or eight will go about picture-making with a No. 0 Brownie. The price, includ- 





ing war tax, is $2.86. 


This page gives only a hint of the Kodak and Brownie line—there are Brownies for pictures of 
every size that Kodaks make, and there are Kodaks with high speed shutters and rapid lenses— 
there are folding Brownies as well as box Brownies—but they all have one common characteristic 
—they make good pictures. And all Kodaks (except Stereo and Panoram) and all /o/ding Brownies 
have something else in common—they are Autographic, and when used with Autographic film 
provide for the instant titling of every negative at the time it is made. And the Autographic costs 
no more than other film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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| burning all 
night — 


} When you let your fire 
© out at night, the un- 
urned coal is thrown 

out with the ashes. 

When you build the fire 

















On the other hand— 


room, where it is only necessary 








Keep your fi fire 


Inthe mornu 


in the morning, you burn additional coa} to 
overcome the coldness of the room. 


—you can leave your fire burning in @ 
CAMERON MAID HEATER at night, and 
in the morning, you will come to a warm 


drafts, to have as hot a fire as you wish. 


One bucket of coal will do the trick! 


You can get more heat with less fuel in the CAMERON 
MAID HEATER—and it will last for years and years. 


There's a CAMERON MAID dealer in your commun- 
ity who will be glad to show you this Heater. 


The CAMERON STOVE'CO.. Richmond, Va 























to open the 









































Order Early 


Bibles— Educational Books — 


Four styles of Bibles to 
select from. This students’ 
and teachers’ size most 
popular. An authorized ver- 
sion Old and New Testa- 


ments. Has 32 beautiful 
pictures, maps of Bible 
lands, large type, flexible 


cover, quilt’ edge. Price, 
$3.15. 
Get prices of books on 
Carpentry, Gas Engines, 
Plumbing, Stock Diseases, 
Automobiies, Blacksmith- 
fractio Farming, 
Poultry Wodandrs, ete. 


for Christmas 


Shop By Mail—The Easy Way 


Grand Opera at Home 


You can have music in your 
home at low cost. This beautiful 
mahogany finished phonograph is 
just the instrument for music lov- 
ers. Tone quality wonderfully 
clear and distinct. Tone arm de- 
signed to produce perfect har- 
mony. Has two ornamental doors 
for regulating sound volume. En- 
tire cabinet very graceful and at- 
tractive. Complete in every de- 
tail. Plays any standard disc 
record. Price with 12. 10-inch 











records, $90.25 Send for gen- 
eral catalog, showing other designs and 
musical instruments. 


other 








Outdoor Exercise 


is the greatest thing for growing 
children. Buy them toys that will 
keep them out in,the fresh, open 
air. Promote the kind of play that 
develops strong physique. You cut 
the doctor’s bill and lessen worry 
for yourself. 





Make the Children Happy With Spotless Toys 


Our Toy Counter 


Is complete for the Christmas trade. 
A fine assortment of several style 
wagons, velocipedes, pull hand cars, 
sturdy speedsters, roller skates, 
wheelbarrows, toy blocks, complete 
tool chests, etc. Send for our gen- 
eral catalog listing and describing 
this line. 





yt ° Christmas ¢ 
HERRING Herring make no wistake in | 
giving ogers org 
re SroTLese’, j Eat Salt Fish. Takes the] Oneida, the stand-j 
Ricnerond vA place of -expensive meats. | ard of unquestiona-} 


Price, 25-ID. pails, 


roe and cut herring. 





Lake Superior 


Our herring is of the finest | ble 
quality, delicious flavor. Sup- 
plied in pails or half barrels. 


Write for prices on mackerel, 


Rogers and Oneida Silverware 


Buy Lange & in your 











long wear andi 
satisfaction, 
Furnished in complete sets of 


26 pieces in 
hardwood chest or sets of individual pieces. 


$3.55. 
Other lower 


styles and designs. Guaranteed. 
Write 


priced table cutlery for every-day use. 
for catalog. 











THE SPOTLESS CO. 


“The South’s Mail Order House’’ 
° Branch Stores a’ 
Rocky Mt., Wilson, Goldsboro, Kinston, Raleigh, _=— Hope, Greenville, N.C. 


11th and Canal Stre 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 

















ker than horse machine. 


can pull 20,000 aoneia, 





STUMPS, TREES, BRUSH, 


phan by FENCE, LIFT 
VY OBJECTS 


SAMSON 


ogy mg oe most powerful made. 
ic 


MACHINE - 
One man qenering anywhere. Better, 


Will tip over big s, Twelve year old boy 


LOWEST PRICED MACHINE ON MARKET. Fully - 
guaranteed. Write for free circular and testimonials from satisfied users, 


SAMSON POWER MACHINE CO., 511 Virginia Ave., Richmond, Va. 

















Facts”’ 





—USE PHOSPHATE ROCK AND LIMESTONE— 


ON YOUR LAND AND YOU WILL RAKE IN DOLLARS TOO 
The “FARMERS’ TEST” Raw Phosphate Rock is shipped direct to you from 
our mines in Tennessee. 
Talk this over with your County Agent and write us for prices and ‘Farm 
regarding bigger crops by using Phosphate Rock and Limestone. 


FARMERS’ PHOSPHATE & LIMESTONE CoO., 
Room 825 Empire Building, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farmers’ Business and Mar- 
kets Outlook 


AS Cotton Struck Bottom ?—Cot- 
ton markets continued their de- 


cline most of the past week in an 
utterly disheartening manner. The same 
factors were at work, depression at 
home and abroad, dullness in cotton 
goods circles, closing “of mills, wage 
cuts and declines in stocks and in 
other farm products. Many producers 
decided to take their losses and spot 


cotton markets had heavier sales than 
they could absorb. 

Lower prices were quoted by the 
cotton goods trade. Thus far each 
change in that direction confirms buy- 
ers still more in their policy of holding 
off. Retailers who have held up their 
prices find their goods moving slowly 
while those who have cut prices and 
cleared their shelves are buying in 
small quantities in order to make sure 
of a quick turnover until the trend of 
prices turns upward. The few who 
have purchased in the belief that prices 
had reached bottom have had oppor- 
tunities to do still better shortly after. 

Hester, the New Orleans statistician, 
gives the following summary of the 
crop movement to November 19; 


Te Sight FOF COROT s 620 6ccicovveccncs 
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Southern mill takings for season 





steers which have rely v 
up abounded in the receipts. 
Sharp but irregular decline 
curred at all markets, the t 
losses occurring on tl ] 
Cows and heifers, bulls and calves \ 
swept downward along ste¢ 
The pool of banks to provik 
$2 43 00,000 for carrying cattle | 
Which are now being called is ray 
pine shape’ but it remains to 
seen how much it will influence 


ket values. 

Feeders Don’t Get Full Decline.—1 | 
big run furnished -.feeder buyers an 
opportunity but the full amount of the 
decline was not passed on to them. 
The spread between prices for steers 
taken for slaughter and prices for 
feeders in yard trader’s hands was not 
as wide as it should have been. How- 
ever, enough country buyers were at- 
tracted by the lower prices to start the 
trend upward again. 

Hog Prices Hunt for Bottom.—A ver- 
age hog prices at Chicago dropped 
at the close of last week to the lowest 
levels in four years. Receipts expanded 
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Northern spinners’ and Canadian takings for season........ 107,000 370,00 
PE -GEOUOG GOR BERRI c< ccccceseensenssaecteccecesapeeene 1,415,000 1,496,000 
Spinners’ takings of American cotton throughout world 

ee ON OSE Be eR ee eter eee 3,558,000 
I a icc ck edshinesehGhsceseddaheenbeb4etesees 5,522,000 5,138,000 
OF thie the Sotal American 1660. ccescrresccceseverccsccsscscccdy 3,849,000 4,014,000 
Visible eupply in United States... .ccccccccccvcccccccsvescccess 2,482,000 3,040,000 





There can be no doubt that the 
world has use for all the cotton pro- 
duced this year. It is only a question 
of time until this fact will reassert it- 
self and then the market will recover 
some of the ground it has lost. Prices 
of cotton have declined below the 
level at which general values seem 
likely to be stabilized when the present 
depression has run its course. 

Prices for spot cotton of middling 
grade on November 23 were as fol- 
lows: 


New Orleans, 16c; Memphis, 15.50c; 


Galveston, 16.75c; Houston, 16.25c; 
Savannah, 16.25c; Augusta, 15.75c; 
New York, 17.30c. 


Business Prospects.—The possibility 
of.a reversal in the trend of general 
business by next spring is still present. 
However, the trade recession probably 
has not yet reached its maximum. The 
next two months are likely to see a 
continuation of the unfavorable devel- 


opments which have been so domi- 
nant during the last 30 days. Both the 
foreign and the domestic situations 


are likely to become a little worse be- 
fore they become a great deal better. 

At a session of bankers in New York 
last week it was agreed that general 
liquidation is likely to continue for 
the present. The trade slump is said 
to have affected directly over 1,000,000 
workers. As yet there are certain lines 
in which conditions have changed but 
little and it is a fair assumption that 
these must suffer in their turn. The 
process of deflation of necessity must 
involve all groups eventually. 

Record Run Smashes Cattle Values. 
—The third week in November was a 
fateful period in the cattle trade. Chi- 
cago receipts totaled 111,966 head and 
established a new yard record, sur- 
passing the mark set last year during 
the corresponding week. Two years 
ago receipts were almost as large for 
the week as in 1919 or this year. The 
annual fall clean-up before winter 
becomes severe and closing out by feed- 
ers who lack shelter, food or courage 
to proceed further are factors which 
bring the deluge at this season. This 
year declining markets generally and 
calling of loans are additional influ- 
ences sending cattle to market. West- 
erns and an unusual number of Cana- 
dions were included in the horde which 
also overwhelmed Kansas City, Omaha 
and St. Paul. Native grass cattle and 


reaching seasonal volume for the first 
time this fall. The top dropped to 
$10.50 at Chicago and the average be- 
low $10 at leading Western markets. 
Still further declines as low as $9.50 
were reported later. 

Provision Markets Decline.—In line 
with all other speculative commodity 
markets, prices for cured hog products 
declined during the past week. Lower 
prices for hogs also tended to lower 
provision values, and lower prices upon 
these tended in turn to bring fresh 
declines in hogs. 

Wool Markets Remain Depressed. — 
The business depression, which is es- 
pecially severe in the textile trade, 
continues to hold the wool market in 
check. Buying remains limited to ac- 
tual requirements for immediate use. 

Liquidation Overwhelms Grain Mar- 
kets —Wheat, corn and oats sold at 
new low prices on the crop again the 
past week. Liquidation was on and 
there was a lack of support in the 
futures and with prospects of an in- 
creased movement of new corn prices 
declined readily. The break in corn 
has been almost continuous for 75 days 
during which period December has 
dropped around $1 per bushel and the 
price has been more than cut in half. 
The one great feat that the break has 
done is to solidify the farmers’ organi- 
zations such as nothing else could 
have done. The holding tendency on 
the part of producers continues. 

Peanut Markets Easier.—Peanut 
markets have weakened within the last 
few days and are quoted to jobbers on 
November 23 at 7 cents, for No. 1 
Spanish shelled f. 0. b. Southeastern 
and Southwestern shipping points. 
Forced sales have been numerous, as 
banks insist on getting their money. 
Confectioners are buying lightly as 
their Christmas goods made with high 
priced sugar and other materials are 
not selling. Oriental goods imported 
at a cost of 11 cents have sold in Chi- 
cago at 434 cents. Until buyers are 
ready to take hold again there is little 
prospect of improvement. 

Fertilizer Markets Lifeless. —F ertili- 
zer markets remain dull and lifeless 
with prices quoted nominally steady. 
The South has not started to buy as 
its funds are otherwise engaged. Im- 
provement in the markets for farm 
products will probably be followed in a 


(Concluded on page 29, column 1) 
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Good Light Shortens Chores 
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Adi almost anything else you could buy! 

Day In studying electric light plants you will be 

‘ impressed by the fact that nine-tenths of thenr are 

. installed with economical NATIONAK Mazpa lamps 

yi onl as standard equipment. The careful buyer will 

Pe GR BZ oe realize that there must be a reason for this, and 

The -_ he will call for NATIONAL Mazpa by name when- 

rs oa LY ever he buys lamps. They can be secured from 

B . tg Bia the man who sells lighting plants or from the lamp 

PRS! wb Gy ANS agent where you see the Blue Carton displayed. 
ieee . Ds 

oon NATIONAL LAMP WorKsS 


of General Electric Co. 


| ‘ # \ hy TE 80 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
ge ay an it i A Oe 
ig Ze \\er , wea ys= 


Each of these labels represents a Division of National Lamp Workse 
equipped to give a complete lighting service 
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Facts About Drainage Work 


in Virginia 


By CHAS. 


1—A Better Drainage Law Is Needed 


HE greatest handicap to the state 
Te Virginia in the reclamation and 

development of large areas by 
drainage is the present drainage law. 
All authorities agree that our law lacks 
three vital principles which make a 
law workable and productive. The 
fact that no large drainage projects 
of any consequence have been de- 
veloped under this law is proof in 
itself that the law is inadequate. Some 
large projects have been started, but 
could not be put through due to the 
defects in the present law. 

Much interest has been taken in the 
last couple of years in the forming of 
a new law enabling the organization 
of drainage districts for the reclama- 
tion of wet lands. 

Il.—Thousands Asking for Help 
THE Department of Agricultural En- 

gineering of the Extension Division 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
has given most of its time to the de- 
velopment of the individual farm 
drainage project which deals almost 
entirely with tile drainage on farm 
lands. 

When this work was first started in 
1914, tile drainage was very little known 
or practiced in the state. At the 
present time the practice is becom- 
ing very general in most sections. The 
Department has thousands of re- 
quests for help and assistance along 
this line that it is impossible to fill, due 
to inadequate force. The last three 
years have really been epochal in tile 
drainage history in Virginia. 


E. SEITZ 


I1Il.—Success of Power Ditching 


Machines 
THE Department was instrumental in 
starting the first power ditching 


machines in the state, about three years 
ago. These machines make it possible 


at a reasonable price. At the present 
time We have these machines 
doing contract work for the farmers 
with two more starting operations in 
December of this year. 


SIX Ol 


The six machines in operation this last 
year have dug approximately 1,800,000 
feet, or over 340 miles of ditches for 


tile. This amount of tile will drain 
approximately 3,000 acres of land. 
Each acre drained is increased in 
productive value at least $20 per 


acre, resulting in an increase for the 
3,000 acres of $60,000 this last year 





OW would you like to send a 
Christmas message to 200,000 
neighbors and have it reach them 
on Christmas morning? You can. 
There are no finer Christmas tid- 
ings than those of codperating with 
neighbors and neighborhood im- 
provement. The Progressive Farm- 
er is going to devote its Christmas 
issue to this subject, and we want 
you to send your good word along 
to the farmers of the Southland. 
CoGperation is the big business 
issue before Southern farmers. 
Shall we do team work and win? 


If you have been working with 
your neighbor in selling or buying 
something, tell other farmers about 
it through the columns of The 
Progressive Farmer on December 





Send a Christmas Message 


Co-operation and Neighborhood Improvement 
Special, December 25 


“AIl other letters used will be paid 


25. That will be a fitting way to 
show your good will to man. 

There is an example of neighbor- 
hood improvement in your com- 
munity. Maybe you have never 
thought about it as such, but we 
are willing to predict that it’s there. 
Think it over, and write us briefly 
of it. If you prefer to combine the 
two and write us of codperation 
and show how it has improved the 
neighborhood, for it does improve 
neighborhoods wherever it goes, be 
sure and get your letter in by De- 
cember 10. 


Our usual cash prizes of $7.50 for 
the best letter, $5 for the second 
and $3 for the third will be given. 


for at space rates. 








for the 
which the machines are Operating to 
get their dit 


farmers in the sections in 


hing done efficiently arid 


dué to the work of these machines. Of 
course there are hundreds acres 
drained annually by hand labor. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


I1V.—How the Extension Service is 
Helping 
HIS past year the Department en- 
gineer personally visited 104 farmers 
and assisted them with their drainag: 
1720 on 26 different 
being surveyed for complet 
and maps preperc.’ 


problems, acres 
farms 
drainage 


systems, 


Preliminary surveys were made 
7,655 acres on 45 different projec 
Since 1914, when this work was first 


established in the state, over 12,000 
acres have been tile drained under 
this Department’s supervision. At $2) 
per acre this means $240,000 annually 
added to the wealth of the state, as a 
result of this work. 
V.—Tile Drainage Satisfies Everybody 
PSTANCES of the profitableness oi 
drainage are easy to point out. One 
needs but to talk with the farmer who 
has tile drained properly to be con- 
vinced of the value of this work. Every 
man who has tile becomes an enthusiast 
on the subject. There are numerous 
cases on record where the entire cost 
of drainage was paid for by the first 
crop raised on the land after being tiled. 
More tile has actually been laid in tie 
past two years than in any previous 
years, notwithstanding the abnormally 
high price of tile and the shortage of 
tile and labor. 


V.—Some Mistakes Commonly Made 


NE of .the most common mistakes 

the farmers are making in their 
tiling operations is that many of them 
are not giving proper care and at- 
tention in the grading of the ditches 
and laying tile. So many farmers think 
anyone can dig a ditch and lay tile, but 
it is a fact that pratically all the failures 
of tile drainage can be traced directly 
to improper grading of the ditch bot- 
tom before the tile is laid. 


Save your paper and get a binder. 
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The Walks of Life 
Are the Test of Shoes 


Better shoemaking out 
of better leather explains 














why 


*‘Star Brand Shoes Are Better’’ 
The great all-leather line 


made by 





ROBERTS 


MANUFACTURERS 


Branch 





Ji OHNSON 


International Shoe 


3 RAND 


ST. LOVIS 


’ 29 


Guaranteed All Leather 












































Flavor for 


Better 


Home-Cured Meats 


Colonial Salt brings out that fine, wholesome flavor in 


home-cured meats. 


It all dissolves and dissolves quickly 


penetrates thoroughly, preserves the natural color an 


does not form a crust. 


For cooking and baking, for butter making and every 


farm purpose use 


COLONIAL 


SPECIAL FARMER'S 


SALT 





Just pure, fine, flaky salt, without lumps, grit, 
or adulteration of any kind. No moisture to 





make it weigh—that’s why a 70 pound bag of 
Colonial Salt is equal in size to a 100 pound bag 
of ordinary cheap salt that contains moisture. 
Economical, too, because it goes farther and 
there is no waste. L 
leaking cloth bags that make splendid toweling, 
strong and serviceable, when bag is empty. 
Packed 70 pounds to a bag. 


There is No Other S2!t Like It 


Be sure you get the genuine. 


Packed in convenient, non- 


'é your dealer 


hasn’t it, send us his name. 
THE COLONIAL SALT CO., Akron, Obio 





Chicz¢o, ll., Buffalo, N. Y., Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘Drainage and Terracing Help for 
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eautifying Home Grounds—What 
to Do This Month 


‘gare Shrubbery About the Home 
the issue of November 6, it 
\ ised that the lawn be planted, 
g fundamental in the improve- 
f the home grounds. In spit 
at importance, a lawn cannot 
house look like a home, which 
function of what is known 


1 , 1 i w +t i tl 
lation planting, that 1s, the 
p g of shrubbery and vines about 


the use, 


A wealth of material is available for 
ork, the following list indicating 


the great number and range of plants 
from which a selection may be made. 
All are deciduous, that is, the leaves 
all during the winter season. Forsy- 
thia (golden bell); hydrangea; deut- 
gia: syringa or lilac; barberry (Ber- 
beris thunbergii); spirea (bridal 
wreath and E. thunbergii); vibur- 
nam (snowball); and, weigela. Exce!- 


lent deciduous climbing vines are as 
Virginia creeper, Boston ivy, 
and clematis paniculata, the latter be- 
ing especially valuable for covering 
arbors and porches. One of the best 
evergreen vines is the creeping euony- 


mus, which is valuable for covering 
walls or rocks. , 

Select Shrubs With Care.—In selec- 
tion of shrubs, choose both high and 
low ones to make more complete the 
the harmony between the trees, shrubs, 


and the grass. Plant in groups with 
the tall shrubs to the rear and up 
against the building. For a continuity 
of bloom throughout the season, plant 
a variety of plants together, and where 
a mass of bloom is desired for a short 
period, plant a number of one kind to- 
gether. 

An ideal manner of planting shrubs 
is the placing of them along the walks 
and driveways filling in the corners at 
the entrance to the grounds and at ab- 
rupt curves or forks. For grouping or 


mass plantings, shrubs like the ber 
beris, spirea and hydrangea are most 
effective. 


A vine over the door or at the house 
corners will add a charm of loveliness 
and of welcome to the home. If a 
wooden structure, it is advisable that 
a trellis be constructed for the climb- 
ers, 


Use Stable Manure.—The soil about 
the house is usually poor, and should 
be enriched with stable manure or rich 
soil. At planting time, work the soil 
to a depth of 12 to'l8 inches, and dig 
holes deep enough to set the plants just 
a little deeper than they stood in the 
nursery row. If necessary, water each 
plant before the hotes are filled. Firm 
the soil and mulch with strawy mate- 
rial, preferably stable manure. All 
shrubs should be pruned back when 
planted, shortening the longest 
branches from one-fourth to one-half, 
as well as removing all crooked or 
broken parts. C. J. HAYDEN. 


South Carolina Farmers 


OUTH Carolina farmers who need 

their lands terraced or drained 
heed not want for expert advice and 
assistance. The county agents are all 
Proficient in the principles of survey- 
ing and the use of surveyors’ in- 
Struments. They have helped farm- 
ers terrace thousands of acres in the 
last decade. Then, too, Clemson Col- 
lege has on its agricultural faculty a 


farm engineer whose services, espec- 
lally for advice and general direction, 
“an | : 

Can be secured. In the matter of 


drainage the South Carolina Drain- 
age Act as already noted provides 
tor the organization of drainage dis- 
ts to be operated on a codpera- 
> basis, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture maintains in 

's territory drainage engineers 
€ work is to promote such un- 
kings and help work them out. 
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The HART-PARR 


Kerosene Shunt 


A cold fuel mixture gives 20 to 25 per cent 
more power when the engine is on full 


load. 


Our Kerosene Shunt used exclusively on 
Hart-Parr tractors automatically feeds 
cold fuel on full load, and preheats the 
fuel on light or idling loads. Other trac- 
tors use one or the other method all the 
time. This is why our motor has such 
extreme flexibility of power. 


Get our catalogue and learn how the 
Shunt works. 











A POWERFUL STURDY THREE-PLOW KEROSENE TRACTOR 


an) 


BVILT BY: THE FOUNDERS OF TRACTOR 








The Guarantee is 
Written in the Order 


The guarantee on a Hart-Parr 30 is a reality. Itisa 
part of the customer order blank. It guarantees the 
tractor against defective workmanship or material, 
and guarantees that it will burn kerosene as success- 
fully as a gasoline engine burns gasoline, develop as 
much power from it and use no more of it. 


A Perfect Motor for Three-Plow Work 


The Hart-Parr 30 is all built in our own shops. We pre- 
fer to build our motor because of our long experience in 
building kerosene motors and because we have been 
particularly successful in building kerosene motors that 
have unusual power, bulldog tenacity and long life. 


The normal speed of our motor is 750 revolutions per 
minute. That’s about half as fast as the ordinary four- 
cylinder motor runs to produce the same power. You 
can readily see that a slow speed motor will last longer. 
It is the ideal motor for heavy duty work. It is the sim- 
plest to maintain and understand. 


Our catalogue explains all the advantages of the 
Hart-Parr 30 two-cylinder twin motor versus a 
four-cylinder motor. Write for your copy today. 


— 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 


468 Lawler Street Charles City, lowa 





Many of the old Hart- 
Parrs that plowedthe 
virgin prairies of the 
Northwest are still in 
use today. The great 
grand- daddy of all 
Tractors was old 
Hart-Parr No. 1, 


Tr 
INDUS Y built in- 1901. 























P Save time, meat and money by 
‘3 smoking meat the modern way. 
‘oa, Instead of fussing with a smoke- 


yn Liguid 
Meat Smok 


Actual condensed smoke-vapor & uf 
from hickory wood. i 
found in wood smoke, (% 
Prevents Skippers and Shrinkage. }° 
You lose 10 to 20 per cent of your meat (i 
when you smoke it overa fire. No loss 
with K.C. Liquid Meat Smoke. Simply 
applied with brush or clcth, Keeps all 
insects away—gives delicious flavor. 
A 75c bottle smokes 200 pounds; $1.25 
bottle smokes 400 pounds, 
Guaranteed — K. C. Liquid Meat 
Smoke is guaranteed to be entirely satis- 
factory or money refunded. Be sure to 
getthe genuine. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, write us, giving his name and 
we'll send you afree book on curing meat, 
K. C. Liquid Meat Smoke Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


















oe 
fae MOLASSE 


OR Best and Greatest Stock Feed ever discovered Banal to 
SO GALS Core and cheaper. Barrels Weigh 625 pounds, over 60 
ehlions, Big freders using O0-barrel lots cheapery 





A. B. B. 


cor o 
& be mine! with roughage to replace grains. Will ship sight draft to Lib of 
ne fable on errs. al ab your station. Sampie and beok free 
CEB P. 4. GARVECCOMFANY. OEFT UL. NEW ORLEANS. La 





FLANNEL SHIRTS* 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Two wonderful Susquehanna Broadcloth Flannel Shirts—only $3.69. 
Direct from factory. Would cost $6 or more elsewhere. Perfectly tailor- 
ed. Cut extra full. Comfortably fitting. Winter weight. Soft turndown 
collar. Two extra strong, large pockets. Double stitched throughout. 

For work or semi-dress. An amazing bargain. 


Pay tman only $3.69 plus postage after arrival. Then 

try them on. If not pleased, return at our expense; your 4 
money returned at once. Order by number FS 571 : 
State size. Specify gray < e. Only two shirts to 


Warewell Co., Dept. FS571__—~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Style and Solid 
Comfort- 


for a new shoe that will feel as good as the 
old pair and be right up-to-the-minute in 


PETERS "=! SHOES 


Inside and outside, in every detail, ‘‘Dia- 
mond Brands” are made right. 


The lasts are new and the styles the latest. 


The, materials are the best —selected upper 

stock, oak leather soles and solid leather 

heels and counters being used in each pair. 
Ask your shoe man for 
Peters ‘‘Diamond Brand’”’ 


&elerw. - - St. Sait 


Branch of I. S. Co. 




















“Carbola-Clean” Buildings 


means that walls and other surfaces offer no harboring places to contagious disease, lice, 
and mites. It means sunny-sweet interiors—light and wholesomeness. It means 
healthier and more vigorous cows, hogs and hens. It means fewer losses through death, 
fewer non-producers, fewer low-producers. It means a better proht on your invest- 


ment—more money in your pocket. 


ARBOLA 


times stronger than pure carbolic acid, is the standard 
d small, and at leading agricultural colleges and 





a snow-white paint combined with a germicide many 
of sanitation on thousands of the best kept farms, large an 
experiment stations. 

Carbola helps prevent the start and spread of contagious diseases that affect herd or flock —glanders, 
contagious abortion, roup, white diarrhoea, canker, etc.—and kills lice, mites, fly eggs, etc., besides greatly 
increasing the light and general evidence of cleanliness. Carbola—which is mixed with water and ready for 
use in less than five minutes—gives you quickly a paint and disinfectant to apply in one operation instead 
of two, saving time, labor, and money. _ There is no straining or waiting, and no clogging of sprayer as 
there is with whitewash. No peeling or flaking. The smooth-flowing paint-and-disinfectant gives an even 
surface and puts wholesomeness into every crack and crevice to stay there. Carbola does not spoil if left 
standing—may be mixed today and used any time—another advantage. 


Use Carbola Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 
to paint sunshine and health into stables, poultry houses, hog pens, cellars, kennels, rabbit hutches, creame 


eries, outbuildings, garages, etc. Apply with brush or sprayer to wood, stone, brick, cement or other sur- 
faces or over whitewash. A gallon (a pound of the powder) covers 200 square feet. Use it also as a lice 


powder, for which it also is unexcelled. 


Your hardware, paint, drug, or seed dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 
direct—prompt shipment by parcel post or express. Satisfaction, or money back. 


10 ths, (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage. 20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered, 50 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered. 


Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States 
Trial pacbass end lehecestiag booklet 30c postpaid 


CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Dept. J. 7 East 42d Street, New York 
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Breeds of Livestock—Sheep 


XLVI.—Cheviots, Suffolks, Corriedales and 
Tunis: Description and Characteristics 


Cheviots 


HE origin of the Cheviot breed 

of sheep is unknown. They 

have been grazing their native 
Cheviot hills for centuries. This 
home of the Cheviot, the Cheviot 
hills, is along the Tweed River and 
border land between Scotland and 
England. 

Marked improvement of the breed 
began more than a century ago, and 
it was first imported into the United 
States in 1838, but not in any consid- 
erable numbers did Cheviots begin to 
come to this country until after 1880, 

In 1894 iwo Cheviot breeders’ asso- 
ciations were organised, but these 
were later merged into the American 
Cheviot Sheep Society, F. E. Dawley, 


——_. 


ears are also black and tend to i 
large. The form is that of the mut- 
ton type, being large and massive. 

Size.—The Suffolk is larger than 
the Southdown, Dorset or Shropshire 
and nearly but not quite so large as 
the Oxford and Hampshire. Rams 
weigh 200 to 240 pounds and ewes 
around 185 pounds. 

While active and hardy, the breed 
is best adapted to good pastures and 
liberal feeding. 

The breeding qualities are good, the 
ewes being good milkers, as is shown 
by the rapid development of their 
lambs. The quality of the meat is ex- 
cellent in texture, grain and flavor. 

Woo..—Suffolks shear a little more 
than the Southdowns and the wool is 
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Secretary, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

The Cheviot has never become 
numerous in the South or on the 
Western ranges. 

The head is hornless in most cases, 
horns occasionally occurring disquali- 
fying the rams from registration. The 
head ts covered with short white hair, 
but the lips and nostrils are black or 
mottled. The head ts held high with 
a good carriage. 

Size.— In size Cheviots are about 
the same as Dorsets, which they re- 
semble somewhat, but carry a heavier 

eece. Rams weigh around 200 
pounds, and ewes 150 to 160 pounds. 
The Cheviots are adapted to hilly 
land. They are not especially noted 
for early maturity. They are good 
grazers, but require rather good pas- 
tures, and their feeding qualities are 
only medium. They breed regularly, 
but twins are not as numerous as im 
some breeds. 

Woo..—The ficece weighs from 8 
to 10 pounds, fiber averages about 4 
inches and is finer than formerly, but 
still rather coarse and not always of 
even quality. 

The Cheviot produces a fairly good 
mutton carcass. 

Compared with Southdowns, they 
are larger, more rangy, mote hardy, 
adapted to a wider range of condi- 
tions, and carry a heavier fleece; but 
Southdowns dress a better carcass on 
the block and are superior for cross- 
ing where mutton qualities are de- 
sired, 


Suffolk Downs 


yes Suffolk Down breed of sheep 
was developed chicfly through 
crossing Southdown rams on the old 
Norfolk breed of ewes. The original 
home of the breed was in the counties 
of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge and 
Essex, England. The name Suffolk 
was first officially applied in 1859, but 
the brecd has been kept reasonably 
pure for a much longer time. Suf- 
folks were first imported to the 
United States in 1888, and the Ameri- 
can Suffolk Flock Registry Associ- 
ation was established in 1892, 

The breed has been quite exten- 
sively distributed throughout the Brit- 
ish possessions, but has never become 
very numerous in the United States. 

The head is hornless and blacker 
than any of the British breeds. The 
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nearly as fine as the Shropshire. The 
average weight of fleece is from seven 
to nine pounds. 


Corriedales 


ORRIEDALES are a compara- 

tively new breed of sheep in this 
country. The breed originated i 
New Zealand by crossing Lincoln, 
Cotswold and Leicester rams on Me- 
rino ewes and then selecting and re- 
crossing their progeny until the de- 
sired type was fairly well-fixed. 

The Corriedale has a fairly good 
mutton form and at the same time 
grows a fairly good fleece of moder- 
ately fine wool of good quality. The 
breed partakes largely of the grazing 
and herding qualitics of the Merino, 
with a vigorous constitution well 
adapted to range conditions. The 
breed is considered a good general- 
purpose sheep. 

The head is hornless and the face, 
cars and legs are white. The average 
weight of the fleece is from 10 to 12 
pounds. 

A registry is maintained by the 
American Corriedale Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, W. C. Bond, Secretary, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Tunis 


Tus breed of sheep is not numer- 
ous in the United States. At one 
time it existed to some extent in the 
South, It originally came from Tunis, 
Africa, where it has existed for long 
years, but its origin is unknown. 

The head is polled and the face and 
legs a brownish color, and free from 
wool below the forehead, knees and 
hocks. The fleece is fine and fairly 
compact and averages three or four 
inches in length. The color of the 
fleece is not always pure white, red- 
dish fibers and reddish cast being 
sometimes present. 

The breed is small in size, rams 
weighing 140 to 160 pounds and ewes 
125 to 130 pounds. The grazing quali- 
tics of the breed are good, and they 
are fairly well adapted to Southern 
conditions, but the chief objections to 
the breed are the lack of size and the 
lack of a uniformity in type. 

The American Tunis Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association, Raymond Hays, Sec- 
retary, Bainbridge, Ind., maintains @ 
record for the registration of pedi- 
grees. 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


OW to Prune Bearing Peach Trees. 

—This week you are invited to prune 
the peach trees, which are now 
dormant and are ready for the annual 
pruning that is essential in the produc- 
tion of high quality fruit. Kindly leave 
the hatchet and axe in the tool house, 
unless you expect to cut down the trees, 
but don’t forget the hand pruner and 
orchard saw. 

It is possible that you have no faith 
in pruning, rather believing it untrue 
to nature and a makeshift. Examine 
the new growth on a bearing tree and 
observe the numerous buds thereon. 
They are of two kinds—fruit and leaf 
buds, the large round, plump ones be- 
ing the former, while the latter are 
small, narrow and sharp-pointed. Then, 
too, a leaf bud is often found between 
two large fruit buds. In addition, note 
that buds are only found on one-year- 
old wood. Knowing and observing all 
these facts, it is readily apparent that 
a peach tree must produce new growth 
each year in order to continue in bear- 
ing, and that the bearing habit is pro- 
gressive, that is, getting further from 
the ground each season. 

In pruning them, the main objects 
sought are as follows: To produce a 
good, vigorous growth each season, 
to maintain the bearing wood close to 
the ground, which facilitates spraying 
and harvesting the fruits, and, to keep 
the top open to allow a free circula- 
tion of air and sunshine. Therefore,4 
prune each season during the dormant 
season, removing from one-third to 
one-half of the past seastn’s growth, 
cutting out all diseased or broken 
branches, and thinning out those limbs 
and twigs that interfere with each 
other and that hinder a free circula- 
tion of air and sunshine. 


Prune the “Bunch” Grapes During 
December.—Early in November, in this 
column, the pruning of the Muscadine 
grapes was recommended for that 
month. If neglected until this time, 
prune this type of grape promptly, 
otherwise the vines will be injured by 
bleeding, which always is the result of 
late pruning. At this time, your at- 
tention is directed to another type or 
species commonly known as_ the 
“Bunch” grape. The Concord, Niagara, 
and Delaware are excellent varieties 
of this grape, which should be pruned 
at the earliest opportunity. 


The fruiting habit of this fruit is of 
such a nature that new growth is nec- 
essary each season to secure fruit, 
which is produced on the current sea- 
son’s growth. That is, for every 
healthy vigorous bud left on the vine, 
you may expect from two to five 
bunches of grapes. Therefore, prune 
the vines severely, cutting back all 
laterals to at least two or three buds. 
Old vines should be removed entirely 
leaving a good, strong vine to take 
their place. Just as soon as pruned, 
tie up vines with a soft durable twine. 


Handling Forcing Frames.—At this 
season when the temperature runs low, 
considerable attention should be given 
all forcing frames. On bright, sun- 
shiny days, remove the canvas or glass 
during the warm part of the day. Ven- 
tilation will be necessary even on cold 
days, this being secured by placing a 
small stake under the edge of the sash 
tor several hours each day. Don’t for- 
get to water, but be sure it is done 
on warm days and after the plants 
have warmed up. On real cold nights, 
cover the glass with burlap or straw, 
which will afford additional protection 
and at the same time protect the 
growing crops from the direct rays of 


the morning sun. C. J. HAYDEN. 


The Progressive Farmer is the most prac- 
tical and helpful farm paper with which I am 
acquainted. If it could be placed in every 
school and in every home in South Carolina 
the benefit would be great. It deals with 
southern problems in a way to stimulate 
intelligent effort. I should be glad to see 
every bank actively interested in promoting 

© circulation of this paper.—J. E. Swear- 
cen. State Superintendent of Education, 

lumbia, S. C, 
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Cattle and sheep prices and 
by-product values 


When we buy live cattle we get 
our returns from two sources— the 
meat and the by-products; the 
price we can afford to pay for cat- 
tle depends on the prices we are 
able to get from these tw6 sources. 


What we can get for meat and by- 
products depends on general com- 
petitive conditions over which we 
have no control. Sometimes the 
price of meat is high and the price 
of by-products low; at other times 
the situation is reversed. 


During the past few months there 
has. been a serious depression in 
by-product values. 


Hides dropped from 50 cents to 
25 cents; oleo oil fell from 28 
cents to 1314 cents. Wool and other 
by-products of the packing indus- 
try also have fallen tremendously. 


The fall in cattle by-products 
amounted to about $2.36 per 
hundred pounds of live cattle. In 
thecaseof lambs it waseven greater 
— $4.46 per hundred pounds of 
live lamb. 


This means that when we were pay- 
ing $12.00 for cattle in October we 
could have paid $14.36 if by- 
product values had not dropped. 


Likewise we could have paid almost 
$18.00 for lambs which were bring- 
ing only about $13.50. 


The point is, that the less we get 
for by-products the less we can 
afford to pay for live animals; and 
this means a wider difference be- 
tween the price of live animals 
and the price of dressed beef or 
mutton. 


For example, a year ago, when by- 
product values were high, we sold 
our dressed beef at an average of 
only about five and one-half cents 
a pound more than we paid for 
live cattle; today the difference 
between the live and dressed 
prices is nearly ten cents. 


But the stock raiser says, ‘““‘Why 
not charge more for beef and save 
us from loss?’’ Because the price 
of perishable products like fresh 
meat is absolutely beyond control. 
All that the most efficient packer 
can get is the highest price at which 
meat will move into consumption 
whileit is yet fresh. In otherwords, 
there is always a competitive mar- 
ket price, which fluctuates daily 
and hourly to keep the perishable 
meat moving to the consumer. If 
we tried to hold the meat for a 
higher price, we would simply have 
it left on our hands to spoil. 


Ouraverage profit of lessthan $1.00 
per head on cattle for the past five 
years includes the returns from 
cured hides, oleo oil, and other by- 
products. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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LOOK. HERE! 











It tells how in a few 

weeks you can earn from 

$150 to $400 a month in the 

Auto and Tractor business. 

Be Your Own Boss. At 

small cost learn to be an ex- 

pert mechanic by the Sweeney 

jf System of working on real cars, 
jf Use tools not books. Simply 
Sw/// Bend your name and address to- 
post card will do, for our 


day, a 
book and 27 photographic reproductions of 


Free 
machine shop work, etc. Let’s Go---Write Now! 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR AVIATION 
57 S' NEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO 


PEACH & APPLE 
TRE AT BARGAIN PRICES 


TO PLANTERS 
Small! or Large Lots by Kxpress, Freight or Parcel Po 
Pear, Plam, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade an 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE, 
TENN. NURSERY GO., levoland, T 




















The Progressive Farmer has an opening for several good men in each 
Southern state to look after renewals and solicit new subscriptions. 


To men who have a team or car and can devote their entire or part time 
to soliciting for The Progressive Farmer, we have an attractive proposi- 
tion to offer, which you cannot afford to overlook. 


If you have a team or car and wish to earn extra money this winter, 


write today, giving references, as 


well as when you can start to work. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Agency Deft., Raleigh, N. C. 


I am one of the men you are looking for. 
your proposition by return mail. 
Name.. 


I would be pleased to have 
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[f THE general business situation works out as is 
now anticipated, the normal advance in farm 
products prices occurring in the spring months 
will take place as usual. Meanwhile there is rea- 
son to believe that prices for these commodities 
have completed most of the decline which they 
are to undergo. 


Dont forget three meetings for North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia farmers next 
week: The North Carolina Livestock Association, 
at Salisbury, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday; the 
Virginia State Farmers’ Union meeting at Lynch- 
burg the same days, and the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Association meeting at Columbia, Wednesday. 


O MAN can afford to get along without the 

reading habit and no man can afford to sur- 
round himself with tenants who do not read. The 
man who has not cultivated the reading habit is 
unfit to manage a farm or to work as a tenant on 
an, up-to-date farm. There is no such thing as 
the greatest success without getting the ideas of 
others. Every landowner and every tenant should 
subscribe for at least one good farm paper. 


N CONNECTION with the subjects treated in 
this special issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
we suggest that interested farmers write the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
copies of the following free Farmers’ Bulletins: 


No. 

815—Organization, Financing, and Administration of 
Drainage Districts. 

974—Clearing Land. 

997—Terracing_ Farm 


1131—Tile Trenthing 


Lands. 
Machinery. 


O MY mind the best contribution yet made in 

print to the cause of codperative marketing.” 
That is what Bradford Knapp says of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association’s special report on the co- 
Operative marketing of cotton. This report is now 
ready, and interested persons can get copies from 
Colonel Harvie Jordan, secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Please notice, however, that Secretary Jor- 
dan has changed his address from Atlanta to St. 
Matthews, S. C., where he has gone in order to be 
in daily touch with President J. S. Wannamaker. 


At past experiences show that it is the farm- 
ers who diversify that get along best and 
escape serious worry in times of crisis like this. A 
striking illustration of this fact comes out quite 
incidentally in the course of a letter now before 
us. A traveling man whose home and territory is 
in the Cotton Belt but who has recently been at 
the home office of his company in east Tennessee 
writes us as follows: 

“One relief for two weeks has been that I have 
heard no farmer complaining about the price of 
cotton. The farmers in this section diversify, and 
I hear little complaint.” 


WE have greatly enlarged and improvea our 
Farmers’ Account Book and honestly believe 
it worth ten times the price to any thoughtful 
farmer. Don’t fail to add fifteen cents for a copy 
when you renew your subscription, and you may 
have your money back any day if you are not 
satisfied. Our Progressive Farmer binder costs 
sixty cents, our account book fifteen cents and 
Massey’s Garden Book, paper bound, twenty-five 
cents; and if there is any better dollar’s worth 
anywhere for the intelligent, progressive farmer 
we don’t know where it is. The account book, 
garden book and binder all three, we aim to sell 
at cost just to encourage subscribers to get them 
and use them. 


N JANUARY 1 we will issue our annual Refer- 
erence Special and hope to make it the best 
we have ever printed; to this end we want the co- 












Operation of all our readers. Look over your 
iormer Reference Specials and tell us anything we 
have omitted that ought to be included next time, 
and any addition or changes that ought to be 
made, any new subjects that ought to be treated. 
Send us also, if you can, any tables, rules, dia- 
grams or other reference matter that you think 
it would help farmers to include in this issue. To 
the subscriber who gives us the most help in this 
way we will give $5, and for the five next most 
helpful letters, $1 each. Mail letters not later 
than December 10. 


FEW years ago leaders in the work of our de- 

partments of agriculture, experiment stations, 
and agricultural colleges, took almost no interest 
in any agricultural problems except those of pro- 
duction. Now at last the great influence of these 
leaders is being used to help solve the big prob- 
lems of marketing also. No three men in the Car- 
olinas and Virgin& are doing more to help our 
farmers in this most important work®than the 
heads of the extension service in each of these 
states,—John R. Hutcheson in Virginia, W. W. 
Long in South Carolina, and B. W. Kilgore in 
North Carolina. We happen to know from direct 
and frequent contact with these: three men that 
the farmers of our whole section owe them a debt 
of gratitude for their constant, progressive, and 
determined work in the field of marketing reform. 


Help Us and We Help You 


HIS December is “Progressive Farmer 
Subscribers’ Month.” We earnestly ask 
every reader to try to send at least one new 


year 


subscription some time this month. 
We not only ask this as a favor to The Progres- 


sive Farmer and not only because we believe it 


will help your neighborhood to have more of your 
Farmer readers, 


We.-offer a liberal reward for 


neighbors become Progressive 
but we go further. 
whatever time and effort you expend in getting 
In proof of this, just read 
letter have just 
want some of the 
three, or five 


subscriptions for us. 


again page 2 of the circular we 


sent you. You will surely pre- 


miums we offer you for one, two, 


yearly subscriptions. 

The 
maker 
plan has been to put back into the paper prac- 
In the fu- 


ture, as in the past, we expect to follow this policy. 


1 
Progressive Farmer is not run as a money- 


for its owners. From the beginning its 


tically all the money that comes to it. 


Consequently we have a double reason to ask the 
friends 
Help get more 
you a bet- 
Will not each subscriber try to get up 


the army of loyal 


who make up our subscription list. 


cooperation of great 


subscribers for us and you help us give 
ter paper. 
December and also give a year’s 


a club during 


subscription to some friend as a Christmas gift. 


Lulling the Farmers Again 


VERY time the farmers begin to make a de- 
termined remedy their conditions 
and get better prices for their products the 
“good thing” will be 
Start a campaign 


stand to 


speculative interests whose 
interfered 
to assure them that they are already well off and 
to make any change in the existing system is to 


invite disaster. 


with immediately 


The packing interests furnished us with a fine 
example of how to lull the public with propaganda 
during the past session of Congress, when an at- 
tempt was made to get a bill through to regulate 
the activities of the packers. It is an old game 
with the cotton exchanges. The newest outbreak 
of “doping” the farmer until his alarm is past is 
from the grain exchanges. With the American 


Federation of Farm Bureaus and other organiza- ~ 


tions determined to take the control of the grain 
crop out of the hands of gamblers, the grain ex- 
change is flooding the country with propaganda, 
the burden of this is how long and how efficiently 
the exchange has been providing the farmers with 
a grain market and how there would be no mar- 
ket, but utter demoralization among farmers, if 
the present system were in any measure disturbed. 
It tells us that “hedging” among speculators keeps 
the price high and the product steady. 

The farmers have decided however that they are 
> 
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from direct buyers and from their 
They 


finally 


“hedged” away 


ightfulgprofits. want to try going straight 


to the man that buys grain from the spec- 


ulators and talking contracts and prices with him. 


If this is done the speculator sees himself seeking 


new fields, hence the “lullaby.” 


We had an old sow and a litter of young pigs 
the farm. A good-sized shoat persisted 
in sucking with the pigs. When the sow was alert 
she fought him off, but he soon learned to lull her 


down on 


by rooting and rubbing at her back until she was 
quiet and then gradually working his way around 
until he was milking her as usual. The sow fell 
for it regularly. 

Will the farmers again be doped and duped? 
California farmers refused to be fooled, shook off 
the speculators, and are prosperous while cotton 
and grain growers are struggling to avert failure. 
We must learn to think for ourselves and to run 
our own business. Read reliable papers and listen 
to local leaders. 


A Suggestion for All Fairs 


O MATTER what kind of fair you‘are inter- 
ested in—community fair, county fair, district 
fair, or state fair—here is a suggestion we 
hope you will remember next season :— 
See to it that the name of the variety or breed 
name is put on every article exhibited. 
Thousands of farmers do not recognize a Guern- 
sey or a Poland-China or a Wyandotte at sight. 
Thousandseof others do not recognize Cocke’s Pro- 
lific corn, a Winesap apple. 
The educational value of our fairs would be great- 


a Brabham pea, or 


ly increased by the simple expedient of having ev- 
ery exhibit card show the variety of the product or 
the breed of the animal. Visitors would then learn 
the outstanding charac- 


The 


to recognize immediately 
teristics of our leading breeds and varieties. 
fair management would also profit by such an ar- 
would take greater 


rangement because visitors 


interest in exhibits so labeled. 

Next time you see a fair which fails to apply this 
common-sense principle, ask management to 
take enough trouble to do this the following sea- 


the 


son. 


One-half the Farmers Slaughter Prices 
for the Other Half 


N spite of the fact that this is a “Land Clear- 
Dine and Drainage Special” we cannot forget 

the subject uppermost in the minds of all our 
readers. 

Undoubtedly the most important question now 
confronting our farmers is that of codperation in 
selling farm crops. 

We are in a disastrous plight simply for 
lack of such codperation. One-half the farmers 
are helping slaughter the other half, simply by 
insisting on selling their crops when there is 10 
We are in the position of an army which 
but finds half 


the 


market. 
is not only assaulted by the enemy, 
its panic-stricken soldiers wildly firing at their 
own comrades. 

“Reports of increased Southern spot offerings” 
and “Reports that spot cotton was being pressed 
for sale in the South’—these are the words in 
which are reported the causes of the latest se- 
rious drops in cotton prices. The worst bears 
are our own people. In the language of Scripture, 
our foes are in our own household. 

With genuine codperation and wise regulation 
of sales, undoubtedly cotton, in spite of the drop 
in other prices, could have been held up well 
around thirty cents. On the other hand, such hold- 
ing as we have had has undoubtedly accomplished 
much, for if all our people had rushed to market 
during this temporary panic, cotton would not be 
bringing ten cents. 

We must get a system whereby one-half the 
farmers will not slaughter prices for the other 
half. The general outlines of such a plan are 
given on our next page. 
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Working With Other Folks: Sug- 
gestions for December 
By CLARENCE POE 
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Four Propositions to Which All Agree 
E BELIEVE practically every thoughtful 
man in the rural South will now agree to 
four propositions: 

1. The greatest economic need of the South 
today is scientific marketing of the South's 
great staple crops, cotton, tobacco, peanuts. 

2. Scientific marketing means—must mean 
—codperative marketing. The farmers must 
help themselves. 

3. There has never been in all the past a 
time so favorable for developing codperative 
marketing as now. 

4, There may not again be in this generation 
a time so favorable for developing coéperative 
marketing as now. 


Hang Together or Hang Separateiy 
HE last two points deserve especial empha- 
sis. Now is the accepted time for organizing 
farmers for genuine business cooperation. 

Never before were so many cotton farmers, to- 
bacco farmers, and peanut farmers in the mood 
to say? 

“Tam ready to join my brother farmers and the 

best leadership we can get in working out some 


nh 


better plan of crop marketing. One thing is sure 
I can’t be any worse off than I am already. I! 
words of the old hymn: 
“T can but peris I go, 
I am resolved to try.” 

All of us, in fact, are in the fix in which old Ben 
Franklin said the Revolutionary patriots were 
after they had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “We must all hang together, or as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately!” And if we 
must hang at all, we might as well hang trying to 
do something for ourselves. 

It is not only necessary to act, however, but to 
act wisely. It is of no use for soldiers to march 
unless they march to a definite point. It is of no 
use for them to shoot unless they shoot to achieve 
definite results. 

So it is with our farmers in the matter of or- 
ganization. It is no use to organize just to talk 
and debate and petition and denounce, and pay 
membership fees to somebody else to do the same 
thing. 

We must organize for business, and that business 
must be codperative marketing. 


Adopt Oklahoma ané¢ Carolina Plans 


OW what sort of program do we need in or- 
der to make codperative marketing a reality 

in the South? 
In all matters of this kind, it is a great deal 
easier to follow some good example that has al- 
ady been set than it is to follow a mere theory 
of what might be done. It happens that two 
, one at one end of the Cotton Belt and the 
er at the other, have set examples, one in 
and the other in marketing, which 


tates 


-ehousing 


believe all other cotton states need to follow. 
1. North Carolina has set an example for all 
cotton states by working out a scientific 
state system of cotton warehousing. This in- 
; levying a tax of 25 cents on each bale of 
‘tton ginned, this money being used (1) as a 
loan fund for helping communities build ware- 
ses and (2) to guarantee the safety of all 
warehouse teceipts. The same law provides for 
supervision of all warehouses and author- 
s the warehouse management to sell cotton for 
farmers at home or abroad. . 
> 7 


2, Farmers in Oklahoma have set an example 


ill other cotton states by organizing a state- 
wide campaign for codperative marketing. Each 
farmer signing agrees. to market all his cotton for 
1 period of seven years through this codperative 
elling organization, and at the same time pays 
‘10 as an organization fee to help pay the ex- 
penses of getting up the organization. The plan 
is to become effective as soon as at least 30,000 
farmers growing at least 200,000 bales a year agree 
to market through the selling organization. 


Such an organization will be able to employ 
1e best marketing ability in America, and for thé 
first time the cotton farmers will have such abil- 
ity working to get more money for the farmer 
instead of working to get more money out of the 
farmer. 


+} 
tl 


Such a selling’ organization will also see to it 
that the farmer gets the full benefit of all grades 
above middling, whereas at present farmers lose 
millions of dollars through their failure to get 
such benefits. 

Such an organization, too, will give the farmer 
the advantage of selling in large quantities with 
competitive buying from the biggest purchasing 
agencies in the country, whereas at present mil- 
lions of farmers sell on markets where there is no 
competition and where buyers practically take the 
cotton at their own figure. 


A Platform on Co-operative Marketing 


UCH are two notable examples of cotton-mar- 

keting reform, one from the extreme eastern 

edge of the Cotton Belt and the other from 
the extreme western edge. Now for the definite 
program we believe cotton farmers ought to 
adopt: 

1. Marketing.—\Ve believe the Cotton Associa- 
tion, agricultural extension service, and other ag- 
ricultural leadership in every cotton state should 
set out to organize along the same lines on which 
Oklahoma is now organizing. It is not necessary 
to get even a majority of the cotton farmers into 
a selling organization at first. Any state organi- 
zation marketing 200,000 bales or more can justify 
itself, first, by selling in large quantities, second, 
by insuring accurate grading and fair prices for 
each grade, thereby protecting the farmers from 
enormous losses they now suffer by undergrading. 

2. Warehouse Laws.—We believe a_ definite 
drive should be made to get every legislature in 
the cotton-growing states to adopt a state ware- 
house system modeled on the North Carolina 
plan, every farmer in the state paying alike 25 
or 50 cents a bale in order to establish a loan 
and guarantee fund for building warehouses, all 
warehouses being empowered to act as selling 
agents for the farmers. Texas is moving just now 
along these lines, a levy of 50 cents a bale being 
proposed by Cotton Association and Farm Bureau 
leaders. . 

3. Build Community Warehouses Now.—\Vith- 
out waiting ofr any legislature or state cotton 
association to act, all cotton-growing communi- 
ties should go ahead right now with plans for 
building suitable warehouses in all cotton-mar- 
keting towns. We must have state loans later to 
help the weaker and more backward communi- 
ties that cannot finance warehouse-building for 
themselves, but-such funds will be only loans, and 
there is no advantage in depending on state help 
in any case where a community can get the help 
of farmers, bankers, and business men and put up 
its warehouse by itself. Let’s not wait. 


4. Cotton Grading and Classing.—Without wait- 
ing for the aid or consent of anybody else, every 
cotton-growing community should also arrange 
for accurate and official grading of all cotton that 
it grows. That we people who grow cotton for a 
hundred years, let its grade be determined 
by buyers whose interest it is always to under- 
grade,—that is a gross reflection on our intelli- 
gence, and should no longer be permitted. 

5. “First of All, a Good Living at Home.”—Evy- 
ery cottqn-growing community should now start a 
campaign for having every cotton grower in that 
community adopt l 


“first-of all a good living at 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“ODE TO SOLITUDE” 


LEXANDER Pope wrote his j mus “Ode to 
Solitude” almost two hundred years ago, but it 








is still one of the most often quoted Enalish 
poems. We give it in full herewith 
Happy the man who ] i ire 


A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his nativ ii 

In his own ground; 

Whose herds with milk, whrose field with bread 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in’ summer yield him ‘shade, 

In winter, fire. 
Blest who can unconcern'dly find 

Hours, days and years slide soft away 
In_ health of body, peace of mind, 

Quiet by day. 
Sound sleep by night, study and ease, 

Together mixt, sweet recreation: 
And innocense, which most doth please 

With meditation. 
Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 

Thus, unlamented, let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

Tell where [ lie. 

—Alexander Pope. 
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home” as his definite aim next year. The “all 
cotton” farmer is indeed the double curse of the 
Cotton Belt. He curses our section in the first 
place by planting an excessive acreage and there- 
by bringing about overproduction, a condition 
which could easily be prevented if he first of all 
made his own living. In the second place, he is a 
curse to his section because when fall comes, he 
is not master of his crop, but must dump it on/ 
the market regardless of market demoralization, 
starvation prices, or any other consideration. All 
this has been said a hundred thousand times, of 
course, but we must say it a hundred thousand 
times more if necessary. 


Co-operative Marketing Program Will 
Hasten Warehouse Building 


HE writer was in a meeting the other day 
where one Cotton Association official, an ex- 
cellent man, gave this idea: 

“Let’s go ahead and build warehouses this year 
in every community where it is possible to get 
them and get every community that will do so to 
start codperative marketing. Then next year af- 
ter we have our warehouses, it will be easier to 
organize on the Oklahoma plan and get 30,000 or 
50,000 farmers to sign agreements to market 
through their own selling organization.” 


We do not believe that the policy just suggested 
is the right one for our cotton farmers to follow. 
Thousands and thousands of communities that 
have needed cotton warehouses for years have 
neglected to build them. Without some new in- 
centive, some new inducement to action, they are 
likely to go on in neglect. They may go along for 
years before getting warehouses. 


’ But suppose each state organizes on the Okla- 
homa plan. Then each community will say, “A 
scientific system of cotton selling is at last going 
to be worked out; and for our community to get 
the advantage of it, we must have a warehouse.” 
Farmers will want to build warehouses because 
they will see that warehouses are necessary in 
order to enable them to play their part in a big 
policy of reformed marketing. The campaign for 
cotton selling organizations on the Oklahoma 
plan will advertise the advantages of warehouses, 
vitalize the whole subject, and probably cause 
more warehouses to be built in one year than 
would otherwise be built in five years. 

The most important thing in the whole market- 
ing program is the getting of expert help in 
selling. And experts cost money, especially in a 
business so profitable as cotton bttying has here- 
tofore proved to be. Hence, it is not possible to 
get the best and most efficient cotton-selling agent 
for farmers around each market town. But a 
state organization handling 200,000 bales can af- 
ford to employ the best business talent in America. 
It would be a mistake, therefore, to go.ahead and 
have each community experimenting with local 
selling agents and local codperative marketing 
plans, if such local agent must soon give way toa 
system of state control. 


Such state organizations can also save farmers 
millions in other ways. They can give the farmer 
the same expert guidance in planning the size of 
his crop that they would furnish him in marketing 


The farmer now works too much in the dark 
He is in the dark when he plants. He is in the 
dark when he sells. Such selling organizations 
could bring light. They could make a study of all 
the conditions affecting cotton prices. They could 
send experts abroad to study European markets 
and financial conditions, and the prospective con- 
sumption of American cotton. They could investi- 
gate all the problems of carfy-over, foreign com 
petition, exports, etc., and conditions of American 
manufacturing. Then on the basis of such infor- 
mation the farmers each spring could decide more 
intelligently as to what increase or decrease in 
acreage seemed to. be justified by conditions. This 
feature alone, we believe, would probably be 
worth all the expense of maintaining such organi- 
zations, in addition: to the millions they would 
save in actually selling cotton. 


Favorite Bible Verses 


T IS GOD that girdeth me with strength, and 
maketh my way perfect.—Psalms 18:32. 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.—Matt. 7:21. 


A Thought for the Week 


O PERSEVERE in one’s duty and be silent 
is the best answer to calumny.—George 
Washington. 
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; Hear Rachmaninoff ‘ds hie 


New Edison 


by photograph, from which this illus- 
tration is reproduced, was taken in Mr. 
Rachmaninoft’s home in New York City. It 
shows the great Russian pianist playing the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt), while 
the New Edison RE-CREATED his previous 
rendition of the same composition. 


The three music experts who listened from 
behind the screen, were amazed and aston- 
ished at the absolute fidelity of the RE- 
CREATION tothe artist’s original performance. 
Once more,the New Edison’s perfect Realism 


triumphed in the test of direct comparison. 

We are very glad to announce that Rach- 
maninoff has made recordings for one of the 
standard talking-machines. Now you can 
compare. Let Rachmaninoff show you 
which is the best phonograph. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Edison R&r-CREA- 
TIONS at the store of your Edison dealer,— 
before you buy your Christmas phonograph. 
Look for your Edison dealer’s announce- 
ment in your local newspaper. 

Tuomas A. EpIsoN, INC., Orange, N. J. 


Epison RACHMANINOFF RE-CREATIONS 


Now on Sale (Others to be Released Later) 
No. 82169 Second Hungarian Rhap- No. 82170 Second Hungarian Rhap- No. 82187 Prelude In C Sharp Minor, 


sodie ( Liszt) Part 1 sodie 


( Liszt ) Part 3 Op. 3 (Rachmaninoff) 


(With Mr. Rachmaninoff’s Cadenza) 


No. 82169 Second Hungarian Rhap- No. 82170 Pastorale 
( Scarlatti-Tausig ) 


sodie ( Liszt) Part 2 





No. 82187 Polka de W. R. 
(Rachmaninoff) 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


PPRECIATE the hands 

the family mending. 

Use tall roadside 
bunch of asters and see 
prettier it is. 

Plant the last of your winter flow- 
ering bulbs. Keep in a dim place until 
roots are well grown. 

Now is the time to think about 
ting your ice-house ready. Do 
wait until winter is here. Don’t 
get the sawdust for it, either. 


that do 


that 
much 


grasses in 
how 


get- 
not 
for- 


Pigs may be pigs, but pigs may also 
be sausage. Season it carefully and 
grind it evenly. Most people like I 
ounce salt, % ounce pepper, and ™% 
ounce sage rublied fine, to 4 pounds 
meat. 

Beat the apple sauce with the egg 
beater before taking it to the table. 
White of egg in it makes it frothy, but 
air in it makes it light. 

There is value in neatness. Every 
member of the family, father, boys, 
and girls, can help mother maintain 
it by hanging up coats and caps. 

Don’t forget that a little cold cream 
rubbed well into the skin will-keep it 
from chapping when December winds 
assail it. 

Be sure 'to have a pair of good, thick 
rubbers for the slop and slush that is 
to be with us before very long. 
of rubbers sometimes saves a 
doctor’s bill. 

Grocers are seldom dishonest, but 
sometimes their scales go wrong an 
ounce or two. Use your own scales. 
The extra ounce of sugar is yours if 
you pay for it. 

How often one sees old stockings 
thrown here and there in fence cor- 
ners. They make the.very best dust 


big 


cloths, especially if soaked in kero-- 


sene and then dried well. 

Rural school teachers from all over 
the country, who’ have tried supple- 
menting the children’s home lunch 
with hot soup or cocoa, declare that 
the children are happier, healthier, 
do better work and are more easily 
managed. 

Please sign your name to each arti- 
cle you send in to us, even if you send 
a dozen in one envelope. When they 
reach us they are apt 'to be separated 
and put in different files according to 
the subjects they cover and to become 
separated from the name. It takes 
much time for us to attach the name; 
it takes you but a moment. 

A man correspondent says: “Five 
years ago my wife became interested 
in water systems. The first year I 
paid no attention, the second I de- 
cided it was too expensive for us, the 
third year I got mad and said we 
would not have one if it cost but 10 
cents, the fourth year I began to no- 
tice them myself, the fifth I had one 
put in, and the sixth I am enjoying 
life as never before.” 


Satisfying Prosperity 
HERE 


prosperity—one€ is 


juiring 


are two ways of ac 
to 


invest your 
money in extra land and the other is 
to put it into comforts. Which the 
better method is, was the real subject 
of discussion of two women I heard 
talking the other day as we all waited 
for a train. 

“You all doing pretty well?” in- 
quired the shabbier woman. 

“Tolerably” was the reply. “You all 
getting on all right?” 

“John’s bought 100 acres next to 
us and if I can sell enough butter and 
eggs to pay what he was short, we'll 
be doing right well.” ; 

“What you want more land for? 
You’ve got a big farm now.” 


“Yes,” said the shabby woman a 


A pair’ 


little sadly, “but John, he’d set his 
heart on that land.” 
The comfortable looking woman 


gazed at her friend with a mixture of 


scorn and pity and said: “Yes, there 
was a time when my John set his 
heart on more land than he could 


manage, but it was the same time that 
I set my heart on having a few of the 
comforts and even luxuries I had done 
without for years, so I said: 

“Now John, the Lord says in a dozen 
places in the Bible that He helps those 
who help themselves and use those 
things which they have. As I see it, 
we had better help ourselves than 
help some land we don’t really need, 
so if there is any money left after 
putting a good floor in that dining 
room and a pipeless furnace under 
that hall and running water in the 
kitchen and a good bathroom, I'll do 
everything I can to help you to buy 
that land. 

“Now, of course, that man of mine 
might have been a mean tyrant and 
bought the land anyhow but John is a 
sight more understandmg than some 
men I know——so he said, ‘I reckon 


how you've worked as hard as I 





as 
have and it is yours as much as mine, 
it’s time you were getting things 
easier. So we had all these things 
and more done, and when we all got 
settled, John said one night: ‘Jennie, 
you’ve made me do a lot,of headwork 
this year and keep busy on rainy days 
when I might have rested, but this 
comfort is worth it all, I reckon, so I 
want you to go to town and buy the 
purtiest piece of neck fur you can 
find.’” She patted the fur lovingly. 
The other woman looked at it with 
longing eyes, then said: “My John, he 
ain’t just like yours.- He’s right smart 
set.in his head when he wants any- 
thing.” 

“Now, see-here, Susan, you had a 


good head when you was a girl in 
school. You use that head to calcu- 
late the cost of what you need, then 
tell it reasonable. Try it Susie. You 


can’t lose nothing. You'll gain, Susie, 
same’s I have, because I have ‘time 
and energy enough now to use my 
head as well as my strength.” 


Pickled Pigs’ Feet and Headcheese 
PCRLED Pigs’ Feet.—Take 


scraped pigs’ feet, with the hoofs re- 
moved, and soak them in cold water 
overnight. The next morning put them 
in a kettle, add enough water to cover 


well- 


them, and let them cook until soft. 
This will require about five kours. 
Salt should be added to the water dur- 
ing the cooking. When the pigs’ feet 
are soft, remove them from the water, 
split them, pack them in an earthen 
jar, and pour hot vinegar over them. 
Spices of various kinds may be added 
to the vinegar if desired. 
Headcheese—The feet, well as 
the head, may be used for this pur- 
pose. Skin the hog’s head, remove the 
eyes and the brain, and split the head 
through the middle, or down the center 
of the forehead and the nose. Usually 
the jowls are removed and_ salted. 
Put the head pieces into a cooker, add 
enough water to cover the meat, and 
boil the until the meat 
readily the bones. Remove 
meat, from the 
chop finely. the liquid from 
the kettle and save it for further use. 
After the meat is chopped, return it to 
the kettle, pour ‘ough of the 
liquid to cover the meat, and allow it 
to cook for 10 or 15 minutes. While 
this final cooking is taking place, sea- 


as 


comes 
the 
and 


whole 
from 
separate bones, 
Rem ve 


on 


son the mixture with salt and pepper 
to suit the taste 

Put the cooked meat and the liquid 
that remains into jars, pans, or a cold- 
meat press, place a weight on top, and 
allow the meat to cool. 

1 . 
Telephone and Good Roads in One 
Communiiy 

E LIVE four miles from town, 

ind the expense of having a 
phone seemed to forbid 1 hav- 
ing one, but several neighbors 
joined to have a party line. They 
furnished the poles, bought the wire 
and insulators, and put up the line. 
The cost to each was small; the bene- 


fit has been great despite poor service 


at times. In one case, the son of one 
of the families met with a seemingly 
fatal accident getting his skull fraé- 
tured. The doctor was called over the 
phone and lost no time in getting to 
the patient. He in turn called a city 
doctor, some 15 miles distant, and in 
an hour’s time they had the injured 
man on the way to the hospital. When 


the train reached the city an ambu- 
lance took the patient to the hospital 


where the surgeons were ready to 
operate, and this speedy action made 


possibJe by the telephone saved a life. 
Again, a mother was taken critically 
ill after midnight, and delay in getting 
medical aid meant death, but a call 
over the phone brought the doctor 
promptly. 

Now that we have public highways 
the farmer’s family can enjoy the 
privileges of town or city and live at 
their country home. Gypsy Smith, Jr., 





OUR PATTERN 


3405—A Stylish Gown.—Cut in 7 sizes: HM, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38-inch size will re- 
quire 5% yards of 36-inch material. 
The width of the skirt at lower 
edge with plaits extended is about 
2 yards, 

3414—A Simple Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
Small, medium, large and extra 
large. A medium size will require 
3% yards of 36-inch material. 


Price of each Pattern 15 cents. 
days required to fill orders. 








Two Patterns 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive 


DEPARTMENT 


3423—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: lo 
18, and 20 years. A 16-year siz 
vill require 456 yards 46-inch 
material. The width of the skirt at 
the lower edge is about 2 yards 
with plaits extended. 


3426—Work or Morning Dress.—Cut in 7 


sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches_bust measure. A 38-inch size 
will require 534 yards of 36-inch 


material. The width of the skirt at 
the foot is about 134 yards. 


time, 25 cents. Ten 


Farmer. 


if ordered at one 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


recently held a meeting at the county 
seat, and because of good roads it was 
attended by hundreds from_a distance. 
At our country church we have a small 
membership but large congregations 
as a result of good roads. 


An increasing number of farmers are 
sending their children to the town 
high school. Results show that the 
benefits from attendin& a well-or- 
ganzied graded school more than off- 
set the extra cost. 

The farmer’s wife takes her turn in 
entertaining the Bible class, U. D. C. 
or other meetings, and meets her town 
sister in pleasant social intercourse, 
Thus the phone and good roads, with 
the aid of the automobile 
broken the isolation of farm life. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Good Roads and Telephones Mean 


Progress 


have 


N OUR community we have better 

roads, a better church, a_ better 
schoolhouse, and above all a better 
community spirit, since installing our 
rural telephone. Our women who sel- 
dom took time to visit began ex- 
changing helpful ideas on the phone 
such good recipes, offering one 
another helpful books, magazines or 
patterns, and 


as 


extending invitations 


to visit at certain times when three 
or more could meet together. 
We now have a community club. 


Three years ago we had a small one- 
room 


food 


schoolhouse; now 
three-room schoolhouse and a 
piano, all paid for. Qur church 
a small ordinary country church; now 
we have a church to be proud of; it 
is as nice as many town churches. 


we nave a 


was 


We use our telephone for things too 
liumerous to mention, such as inquiring 
about the sick, offering help, calling 
the doctor engaging our produce, 
buying our supplies. 


or 


Our men used to take half a day and 
sometimes all day to go to town after 
fertilizer or other supplies, and come 
home with an empty wagon and a day 
or half day lost. Now they call on 
phone and find out if supplies 
available before going, then go in a 
truek or car, and are soon back ready 
tor the next job. Think of the time 
saved by the phone ‘and good roads. 


ire 


Our old roads are better, we have 
some good new ones and are making 
more. Nearly every farmer now 
an automobile but these would be of 
very little service or pleasure to us 
without good roads. 

MRS. W. F. EDDLEMAN. 

Concord, N. C. 


has 


The Story of a Successful Party’ 


WO years ago our neighborhood 
club decided to have a Halloween 
party. There had been continued rains 


with consequent bad roads all fall, so 
we had not been able to meet for 
several weeks and were all fe 
keen anticipation as well as actu 
need of the gathering; but we 


destined to disappointment for 24 hot 
“ERE ° . +. 

Detore the eventful evening it b 
to and the heur set 

only one couple, the nearest neighb 


rain, brou 


And now hear the story of this 


Halloween party, for the same club 


again planned elaborate festivities. We 
had been so busy with fall work 

weeks previous that anticipation I 
need was as keen this October as it 
had been for that | other party tw9 
years ago. And as on that ill-fated 
occasion it began to rain—pour— 
24 hours beforehand. But our 
parish has built a gravel road this 


year and thereby hangs my tale, 
our hostess was warned repeatedly by 
telephone messages that we were ull 
planning to go, and go we, did. I do 
not supppose we ever had a more 
successful party either, for the weath 
that before the day of good roads 
had made our party impossible, served 
to augment its gaiety. 


THE WIFE 


va 
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Weaning and Feeding the Winter 


Baby 
NOTHING is so dangerous to baby’s 
health as wrong feeding; nothing 
so important to his healthy develop- 
ment as proper feeding. 

For the first nine months, breast 
milk is absolutely the only food a baby 
should have except a little pure water. 
lf the breast milk is not sufficient, a 
good doctor should be consulted and 
his advice should be followed abso- 
lutely. 

For the healthy baby between nine 
and twelve months, certain foods 
should be carefully added as wean- 
ing should be gradual and completed 
by the twelfth month. 

The following is a sample of a day’s 
meals for the healthy child from 18 to 
24 months: 6 a. m. 16 to 20 tablespoons 
(a cup is 16 tablespoons) milk, 1 piece 
of zwieback; 9 a. m. 4 tablespoons 
orange juice (this is not counted as a 
meal); 10 a. m. 2 tablespoons cereal, 1 
cup milk; 2 p. m. broth, 12 tablespoons, 
meat 1 tablespoon, vegetable 1 table- 
spoon, zwieback 1 piece, baked apple 
1 or 2 tablespoons; 6 p. m. cereal 1% 
tablespoons, milk 12 to 16 tablespoons, 
toast or zwieback; 10 p. m. (this may 
be omitted) 1 cup milk. 

Zwiekack—Bread one day old, cut 
in very thin slices; slices placed on 
edge in a rack in an oven to dry. 
Leave oven door partly open. 

Broth—Of round steak, 1 pound; of 
water, 1 pint. Put the meat on in 
cold water and allow it to come to a 
boil, then lower the heat so that it 
barely simmers for three or four hours. 
Remove the meat and add 
water to make up the original amount 
of liquid; strain through a wire sieve 
and set aside to cool. When cold the 
fat is removed in a solid piece, leav- 
ing a clear liquid ‘or jelly. Heat a 
small portion when it is time to feed 
the baby. Keep the jelly covered and 


enough 


on ice. 
Meat.—One tablespoonful. Take 
meat, round or sirloin steak, scraped 


with a silver spoon. When you have 
the desired amount, shape into a pat 
and broil on a hot, dry spider. When 
done, add a little salt. Or, a piece of 
rare round or sirloin steak, the outer 
part having been cut away, is scraped 
or shredded with a knife. 

Spinach.—Cook spinach in 
water until tender. Rub 
fine sieve. 

Baked Apple—Apple baked 34 hour. 
Skin and core removed; 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of pulp strained through a fine 
sieve, 


salted 
through a 


Cereal.—Cereal preparation, 34 of a 
cup, cooked with 1 quart of water for 
34 of an hour in a double boiler. Add 
enough water to keep moist. 

Oatmeal— Have a pint of water 
boiling in the top of the double boiler; 
add % teaspoonful of salt and drop 
in gradually % cup of oatmeal flakes, 
Stirring all the while. Cook for three 
hours and strain through a wire sieve. 
Pour on one to two ounces of milk. 


Questions and Answers 


OW should an ice be served?” In 
a small glass cup. 
* * x 

“The pattern is wearing off the oil- 
cloth covering on my kitchen floor. 
How can I renew it?” The only way 
to restore the pattern is to paint it 
in and then to varnish the oilcloth 
two or three times a year. 

* * * 

“What are the advantages of wire 
brushes over those of bristles?” They 
are better than poor bristles, but I 
do not know that they are better 
than good ones. It seems to be a 
Matter of preference. It is said that 
wire bristles are especially good for 
hair that tangles. The chief virtue 
in any brush is in being kept clean 
and used systematically. 

*-_ * * 


“Can furs be dyed?” A furrier says 


they can. Wash the fur free from 
grease in several warm strong suds 
or wash in plenty of gasoline and 


dry. Then dye with any good dye 
that will dye wool, using exactly the 


same directions. If anyone has not 
dyed fur, it is well to try the dye first 
with a small piece of valueless fur. 

* * * 

“How can I keep the weevils out of 
my peas and beans?” Side by side 
with the request was a pink envelope 
from Miss Ann E. Singleton of 
Brunswick, Tenn., saying “Put peas 
and beans in a be 1g with plenty of 
lime, enough to get some on each 
pea. This will not make them less 
eatable but will keep out weevils.” 
If the beans are to be eaten and not 
kept for planting next spring, it is 
well to put them in a shallow pan in 
the oven and heat them sufficiently 
to kill any weevil eggs that might be 
in them. Do not allow the beans to 
brown. 

es @ 

“Why is orange juice recommended 
for babies? It seems to me that a 
baby should not have all that acid in 
its stomach.” It would seem as 
though you were right on the sur- 
face of things. As a matter of fact 
citric acid, which is the acid in lem- 
ons, grape fruit, and oranges, does not 
remain an acid after it unites with 
certain substances in the body. It 
becomes an alkali and neutralizes ex- 
Orange juice is recom- 
babies because it con- 
tains the vitamines that tend to 
check diseases of the nerves and be- 
cause they are growth promotifg. In 
regard to the latter, a large number 
of babies were fed orange juice and 
a marked stimulation of growth re 
sulted in each case. Similar results 
were obtained in experiments with 
rats. 


cess acid, 
inended for 


* * x 

“| have just taken a job that re- 
quires a good deal of walking. It has 
caused a corn on one of my toes. I 
am wearing the same shoes as before 
so it couldn’t be on account of size. 
This. corn has just begun. What 
would you prescribe as a means of get- 
ting rid of it? Would any of the corn 
remedies on the market be of any 
use?” Dr. Evans answers the ques- 
tions thus: “Wash your feet well. 
Dry them. Trim off the top of the 
corn. Apply any corn remedy. Apply 
the remedy each night for four 
nights. Lift out the corn with a dull 
instrument. If any part of the corn 
remains, apply the corn remedy again.” 

* x *x 

How to choose a husband is the 
problem of one popular young lady 
who wants our advice. One is most 
persistent, one is preferred by her 
parents, and the third she likes best 
herself. The ideal husband or wife 
has never been born, but a letter sent 
to a minister concerning matrimony 
came to my attention and may help 
the decision. 

Wealth—Enough to live comfort- 
able, honestly and save a little. 

Disposition—A dead game, good 
sport; that is willing to give and take. 
Devoid of self-righteousness and self- 
pity. Interested in people and many- 
sided activities of life. Courageous, 
humane, unselfish. 

Looks—Kind, honest, 
happy. 

Occupation—An 


clean and 


honest, worthy 
work, well and happily done, If 
professional, some side line to de- 
velop the muscles. 

Habits—Clean, healthy and happy. 
Excessive profanity takes away all 
gentleness and fine feelings. 

Politics—Very interested, but big- 
ger than party. 

Tastes—A lord of the out-of-doors. 
Good books, good shows, good music, 
clean sports. 

Desires—One who desires a good 
woman and knows when he has one. 
One who has high ideals but is friend- 
ly and charitable to those of different 
standards, 
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OU don’t use as much 
of Calumet as you do of 








most other Baking Powders. 
It has more than ordinary 
leavening strength. You 
save about half. 
You don’t pay a big price for 
Calumet. It’s sold at a 
moderate price—that rep- 
resents another saving. ’ 
You don’t feel uncertain as 
fail—because Calumet never falls 
below the proven standard of “Best 
by Test.” 
Nise ii il ag area 
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Largest, most Sanitary and Modern 
Baking Powder plants 


It is important that you use only 
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you wish to obtain the gluten de- 
manded by sound health. 





























































































spoons Calumet 
ing Powder, 

1 tablespoon of 

vanilla. Then 

mix in 

lar way. 






















About Dishwashing 


To the one who washes the dishes Ivory Soap 


IVORY SOAP Efasd 994% PURE 





VO) oR) 


DESIGN PATD AUG Mi 





means freedom from rough, red hands. 


mild and pure that, no matter how often used, it 
leaves the tenderest skin soft, smooth and white. 


It means faultlessly washed dishes, too. 


them so thoroughly that it is easy to make the 
glassware sparkle, the silver shine and the china 


look its best. 


Yet the cost of using Ivory for washing 
but a few cents a month more than for 
soap. 


IT FroaTs 


You will be glad you paid the difference. 





























It is so 


It cleans 


dishes is 
ordinary 
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Shoe Comfort For Every Woman 


Mts Washington Comfort Shoes are made for the 


woman who is constantly on her feet. 


For real foot comfort they have~no equal. Forty 
years’ scientific study of shoe needs is built into them. 


Flexible in the sole where flexibility is most required. Shaped to 
os foot room but not clumsily loose. Soft and pliable 
tops. 





b 


| {When you buy these famous shoes look for the Martha Washing- 
ton name and Mayer trade mark on the sole to avoid imitations. 
; If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Martha 
f Washington 
Comfort Shoes 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Hog Killin’ Time 





POINTED REMINDERS ON 
CURING PORK 


EATS must be ihoroughly cooled, 

but not frozen. 

Large earthen jars or crocks are 
good. 

New hardwood barrels are. good, 
but do not use pine. 

Thoroughly scald molasses barrels. 
Burn out vinegar or kerosene bar- 
rels before use. 

Salt hardens fiber and draws out 
moisture; sugar and molasses have 
Opposite effect. 

Saltpeter helps retain reddish color. 

Measure and weigh everything; ét 
does not pay to guess. 

Have everything ready. 











Sugar-curing Hams, Bacon and 
Tongues 


BEFORE the meat is placed in pickle 

or salt, all corners and ragged edges 
should be cut off and used for sausage 
and lard. 


Rub the pork thoroughly with salt 
and pack it in a cool place overnight. 
The next day pack it in a barrel or an 
earthen jar, with the heaviest hams 
and shoulders at the bottom, the lighter 
hams and shoulders next, and the 
bacon and tongues at the top. 


For every 100 pounds of meat weigh 
out 10 pounds of salt, 2% pounds of 
brown sugar, and 2 ounces of salt- 
peter. Rub these together thoroughly, 
taking care that the saltpeter is finely 
powdered. Dissolve the whole by stir- 
ring it into four gallons of boiling 
water. Allow this brine to cool thor- 
oughly, and then pour it over the meat. 
If it does not entirely cover the meat 
add more. The brine should cover the 
meat at all times. The meat may be 
weighted down with a block if neces- 
sary, for if it is not covered the pro- 


| jecting meat will spoil in a short time. 


If the brine shows signs of ferment- 
ing during the curing process, it should 
be drawn off, boiled, and cooled, and 


then poured back on the meat, or 
fresh brine made. 
The bacon and tongues may be 


taken from the pickle after four to 
six weeks, and aiter being washed in 
warm water they may be hung in the 
smokehouse and smoked. The lighter 
hams and shoulders will be ready to 
take out of pickle in six to eight 
weeks, and the heavier ones at the 
end of the eighth week. 

Another recipe that has given good 
results is follows: Pack the 
thoroughly cooled meat in a cool, dry 
place, on a table that has previously 
been covered with a layer of salt. 
Sprinkle salt over each piece of meat, 
and add alternate layers of meat and 
salt until all is packed. 


as 


Allow the meat to remain in the salt 
for eight to ten days, and then wash 
off the salt with lukewarm water. The 
meat now ready to go into the 
pickle solution, which is mixed as fol- 
lows: To 18 gallons of water add five 
pounds of brown sugar, a small hand- 
ful of saltpeter, and one tablespoon- 
ful of ginger. Stir the mixture until 
the solids are all dissolved, and then 
stir in 12 pounds of salt. Stir until 
all the salt is dissolved. This amount 
can be increased or decreased accord- 
ing to the amount of meat to be 
pickled. Ordinarily one-fourth of this 
mixture will be enough for 100 pounds 
of meat. 

The pickle solution should test 75 
degrees with the hydrometer test. If 
a hydrometer is not at hand, drop a 
fresh egg into the solution; if the egg 
floats almost submerged, the brine is 
of the proper strength. 

Pack the meat in a barrel or a jar, 
with large pieces on the bottom, those 
weighing less next, and the strips and 
tongues on top. Pour the brine over 


is 


the meat so that it is all covered, and 
weight it with a block so that none of 
the meat projects from the brine. 


The strips and tongues may be re. 
moved from the brine at the end of 
three weeks, the lighter pieces at the 
end of five weeks, and the heaviest ones 
after six or seven weeks. After the 
meat is removed from the brine, it 
should be washed in warm water in 
order to remove the crust of salt and 
any scum that may have formed, and 
after drying for an hour or more it 
may be hung in the smokehouse and 
smoked. 


Dry-curing Pork 


T° DRY-CURE meat involves more 

work than to brine-cure if, al- 
though it is a little less expensive in 
some cases. It is less difficult merely 
to salt the meat, pack in a jar, and 
pour the brine over it, than to rub the 
meat several times with the dry mix- 
ture. Also, the brine-cured meat is 
not so dry and is a little more pala- 
table. Brine-cured meat can be kept 
anywhere as long as it is kept cool; 
dry-cured meat, on the other hand, 
should be kept in a cool, moist place, 
in order to insure even curing. With 
brine-cured meat there is no danger 
from rats and other pests; but flies 
must be kept away from meat cured 
in either way. 


In dry-curing pork, weigh out for 
every 100 pounds of pork six pounds 
of salt, 2% pounds of granulated 
Sugar, and two ounces of saltpeter, 
and mix thoroughly. Divide the mix- 
ture into three portions. Rub one 
portion on the meat the first day, and 
pack the meat in a barrel. Leave it 
for three days. At the end of three 
days take the meat out of the barrel, 
rub it with a second portion of the 
mixture, and repack it. Three days 
later rub the meat with the third and 
last portion of the mixture, and re- 
pack it. Let it stay in the barrel from 
10 to 14 days. Then remove it, wash 
it in warm water, and smoke it. 


Lard and Sausage 


ARD.—Cut the fat into bits about 

one inch squafe, and trim out all 
particles of meat as they give an un- 
pleasant burned flavor to the lard and 
are the first to scorch if the kettle be- 
comes too hot. Put the pieces of fat 
into a kettle, and add a little water, 
not more than a quart, to keep the 
fat from burning until some of the 
lard -has melted. 


Keep the kettle hot until the crack- 
lings are brown and rise to the top. 
Skim off the cracklings, and press out 
the lard that remains in them, Draw 
off the melted lard, and add a little 
baking-soda to help whiten it. The 
lard should be stirred while it is cool- 
ing, in order to make it as white as 
possible. 


Pork Sausage.—Pork sausage should 
be made from clean, fresh pork scraps, 
or the cheaper parts of the meat. The 
meat should be in the proportion ot 
three parts of lean pork to one of 
fat pork. This should be run through 
the grinder, spread out and seasoned 
with salt, pepper, and sage, and then 
reground. Usually 1%4 ounces of fine 
salt, %4 ounce of ground black pepper, 
and % ounce or less of ground sage, 
for 6 pounds of meat, makes a satis- 
factory seasoning. 

If it is to be kept for a long period, 
it may be run into cloth bags and 
smoked for a short time. The linked 
sausage may also be smoked for 4 
short time in order to preserve it. li 
it is to be kept until summer, it may 
be partially cooked, packed in a Jar, 
and covered with hot lard. 

Mixed Sausage.—The following pro- 
portions of beef and pork give excellent 
3 parts lean 


results: 2 parts lean pork; 
beef; 1 part fat pork. 
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Cat and Squirrel Playmates 
($1 Prize Letter) 

NCE my father was’ walking 

about in the woods. He saw a 
squirrel and caught him. The squirrel 
was a little one, but papa brought 
him to me, I put him in a cage. I 
fed him three times a day, and in less 
than a month he was grown. One 
morning I turned him out and-he 
went to the woods some time during 
the day. That night he came home 
and got into his cage. The next 
morning I went to the cage to see 
about him and he was gone. I looked 
all around and did not see him. I 
went back into the room and then I 
went out to get some wood and 1 
saw him and the cat playing. They 
played like that as long as the squir- 
rel lived. 

IVY J. PRESCOTT (Age 7). 
Stella, N. C. 


Virginia Boys and Girls Made Fine 
Showing at State Fair 


T the recent Virginia State Fair 
the exhibits of the members of 
the boys’ and girls’ agricultural and 
home economics clubs were partic- 
ularly attractive. One hundred and 
nine baby beeves were exhibited by 
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SAM HILL AND HIS DADDY 


XIV. — Sam Gets a Letter and 
Learns About the Black Weevil 


OR several days after Sam Hill 

wrote Mr. Smith, the “bug man” 
at the agricultural college, about the 
corn “black” weevil, he watched each 
mail for an answer. 

He was disappointed several times, 
but finally the letter came and Sam 
could hardly wait for his father to 
come in from the back field so he 
could tell him what Mr. Smith had 
said. 

“IT got my letter about that other 
corn weevil,” was Sam’s greeting 
when Mr. Hill did reach the house. 

“Did he tell you all about it?” was 
Mr. Hill’s reply. 

“Yes,” answered Sam, “and it’s just 
as interesting as can be. Tl read 
you his letter. He says”: 


“The black weevil” about which You wrote 
is also called the rice weevil, because it was 
irst found in rice. 

“It is a small bug less than one-fourth of 
an inch long. It varies in color from black 
to reddish brown and usually has four red- 
dish spots on its back. It can fly. 


“It spends the winters in cribs or shel- 
tered places such as the woods. It appears 
on the corn just before the ears reach the 
roasting ear stage. As a rule, it will not 
eat a hole through the shuck, but if th 
shuck happens to be loose or does not cover 
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WINNING DAIRY CALVES EXHIBITED BY £LUB MEMBERS AT VIRG INIA 


STATE 


members of the baby beef clubs from 
ten counties. There were 91 exhibits 
of 10 ears of corn each, and the first 
prize in white corn was won by 
Lewis Mann of Powhatan County. 
Alvan Dickinson of Spottsylvania 
won the first prize in yellow corn. 
Thirty-eight Holsteins and _ six 
Guernseys were exhibited by dairy 
calf club members from six counties. 


Fifty-three purebred pigs were 
exhibited by club boys from fifteen 
eounties. Four hundred and seven- 
teen birds were exhibited by club 
members from all sections of the 
state. A good many of these birds 
were sold at fancy prices before leav- 
ing the grounds. 


The exhibits of the members of 
the girls’ clubs proved to be one of 
the most popular features of the 
whole fair. Canning club members 
from all sections of the state had 
done excellent work and sent fine 
specimens for display. There were 
also exhibits of the girls’ skill in 
cooking, sewing and the other 
things which the home demonstra- 
tion agents are teaching the girls in 
order that they may be better home- 
makers and remain on the farms, in- 
stead of finding work in the crowded 
cities. A notable contest staged by 
the girls was the bread judging, in 
which members of the girls’ clubs’ 
took part. 

B.. :  - PRICE, 


Save your papers and get a binder. 





FAIR 


the tip of the ear, or even if there are worm 
holes, then the insect is so small that it 
can crawl down under the shuck along the 
kernels to the butt of the ear. 

“The mother weevil has very small jaws 
with which she eats a small hole in the side 
of the kernel. She then lays an egg in this 
hole and covers it over with a cement-like 
substance which makes it very hard to see 
where it was laid. In three or four days, 
if the weather is warm, the egg hatches out 
a very small worm not as large as the head 
of a pin. The worm eats its way into the 
grain and continues to live there two to 
three weeks, when it is full grown. 

“These worms, or “grubs,” as they are 
talled, are white and have no legs. When it 
is grown it stops eating and changes into 
what is called the pupa stage. In this stage 
it gradually changes its shape and in about 
a week is a full grown weevil like its 
mother. 

“Tt now cuts its way out of the grain of 
corn, often leaving just the shell or hull 
full of powder. 

“Each mother weevil lays many eggs, so 
th: it in one summer a sing xle weevil may in- 
crease to many thousands. 

“You can kill this weevil by fumigating 
with ‘high life’ in the same way as _ th 
other weevil which I wrote you about a 
short time ago, 

“I’m glad to have boys ask me about in 
sects, so feel free to write me any time you 
find one that interests you.’ 


“I’m glad he wrote that at the last,” 
remarked Sam as he finished the let- 
ter. “Isn't it funny how these insects 
lay eggs that hatch out worms, and 
then the worms change to what Mr. 
Smith calls a pupa and from that to 
the bug again?” 

“My boy, everything Old Mother 
Nature does is interesting,” replied 
Mr. Hill. 

I. O. SCHAUB. 

Editor’s Note—Next week’s article 
will be “Sam Hill Learns What 
Makes Popcorn Pop.” 




















Five Things Happen 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Dental science has produced a 
new teeth-cleaning method. Millions 
of people have already adopted it. 
Leading dentists everywhere advise 
it. 

In effective ways it combats the 
film on teeth. And it deals, with 
this tooth wrecker as was never 
done before. 


The fight on film 


Modern dentistry finds that most 
tooth troubles are caused by film. 
The film at first is viscous. You 
can feel it now. But it clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Very few peo- 
ple have escaped these film-caused 
troubles. 


Ordinary methods do not end 
this film. So millions who brush 
teeth daily find they still discolor 
and decay. * 


A multiple attack 


Now new ways have been found 
to fight film. Careful tests have 
proved them. High dental authori- 
ties approve them. 


They are all combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It meets 
every modern requirement. And 
this new tooth paste is fast coming 
into world-wide use. 


You'll know in a week 


Some results of Pepsodent ap- 
pear rapidly. Within one week the 
good effects will be amazing to 
you. 

One ingredient is pepsin. One 
multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. One multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva to neutralize 
mouth acids. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film, One of them keeps the teeth 
so highly polished that film cannot 


Pepsadént 


REG. V. Se 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant combined 
with two other modern requisites. Now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere 
and supplied by all druggists in large 
tubes. 


easily cling. In all these ways it 
brings and maintains whiter, safer 
teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. 


Compare the results with your 
old methods. Then let those evi- 
dent results tell you what is best. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free“ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 147, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIL. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
































Highest quality 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper, +9 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. 


These are the most aptistectory rust-resisting gal vanized 


sheets manufactured for Roofing, Siding, Tanks, Silos, 


Culverts, etc. The Keystone ad ed to regular brand ‘indicates teathat 
s d public buildi NE Coppe 
Oe a ildines book! tcontaining bullding pia bey ona valuable ye ee} 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick waliting. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


lead! metal merchants. 
Tin Plates. Write for free “Better Buildings’ booklet 
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The Contributions of Science 


The greatest material bene- 
fits the world has received 
have come from the labora- 
They 


_ create the means for ac- 


was the worst wire disaster 
the Company had sustained. 


Now through the advance 


tories of the scientists. : 
of science that number of 


lishing th “i wires would be carried in a 
complishin e seemin : 
iit 1 ad nS'Y single underground cable no 
impossible. , . 

P larger than a man’s wrist. 


Science, after years of la- 
bor, produced the telephone. 
From a feeble instrument ca- 


As the fruit of the effort 
of science greater safety and 
pable of carrying speech but greater savings in time, money 


a few feet, science continued and materials are constantly 


its work until now the tele- resulting. 
phone-voice may be heard And never before as now, 


across the’continent. 


In February of 1881 a bliz- 
zard swept the city of Boston, 
tearing from the roof of the 
Bell telephone building a vast 
net-work of 2,400 wires. It 


the scientist is helping us solve 
our great problems of pro- 
viding Telephone service that 
meets the increased demands 
with greater speed and greater 
certa: ty. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 
And all directed toward Beiter Service 


SEPTIC TANKS 


CLAY SECTIONAL TANKS, 
lets. is disposed of in @ 


One Policy 























































Consists of VITRIFIED, SALT GLAZED, 
so arranged that waste matter from inside wi 
ganitary, odorless manner. - 
ADDS TO THE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE OF YOUR FAMILY. 
Makes possible an inside toilet and bath tub. lLessens the danger from 
typhoid fever and other diseases by protecting your water supply from 
sewer contamination. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 
CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
pane or Dore 













Raise Beef and Pork 
on Prairie Land 


Move to Florida—365 days a year to grow 
crops, Cattle and hogs make quick gains 
with year-round pastures and such home- 
grown concentrates as velvet beans, soy beans 
and peanuts—stock harvest their own bal- 
anced rations. Productive prairie land at low 
prices. Good schools, roads and churches, 
No extremes of heat or cold. Write 


J. M, Jones, General Development Agent, 

_, SEABOARD AIR LINE, 

om, 149, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
. - mm, 
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Buy a wood saw strong 
enough to be safe un- 
der any strain an 
able enough to last you for years. The 
Appleton has tremendously strong, i 
rame of angle steel; of hardwood, 
, braced and mortised—doesn't get out 
of line, Lathe turned steel shaft, Duat 
proof, non-heating, self-adjusting 
bearings, keep saw true and steady 















































All even after years of wear. 
Year 10 eizes, tilting and sliding table 
Pastures types, drag and circu log 
saws. Write for 

Patera FREE BOOKLET 
Rica 
yal) | Appleton 637 

‘aiar a | Manufacturing Co. Be earee te 
wy 1/4 

4 $* 
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Tre- 
impetuous 
md to cash 
He sends a let- 
» his mother and is 
His 
mother a nd his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know 
of his disgrace. Bad times come to 
Riverside, the Tremaine home, and 
just as it is about to be sold at auction, 
John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
Coldness from his mother and frigid 
politeness from his former friends 
greet him, but he at once sets about 
reclaiming the old farm. He suspects 
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there are deposits of coal in the 
mountain, and experts confirm this 
belief. 











CHAPTER VI.—(Continued) 


HE girl’s passing on the warm 
beautiful afternoon would have 
been an agreeable incident had 

not been embittered the 


he by 




























| 
Tremaines,” she had heard with 
terest. From Mrs. Tremaine hers: 
she had received no announcemen 
She only knew that the time had 


come for Mrs. Tremaine’s departure, 
an event which they had both talked 
about for a long time, and which now 
was near at hand, 

Isobel had the habit of leaving h 
horse in the stables and walking 
through the kitchen to the livi: 
room and taking Mrs. Tremaine by, 
surprise. Today there was no Bob to 
hold her horse; instead, a tall, wel 
set-up Irishman in shirt sleeves sat o 
a soap box, cleaning a bridle. He 
sprang up as Isobel rode to the door 
and put his hand to his forelock. She 
threw herself from her horse easily. 
Here was another new man—a good- 
looking pair of them. She looked at 
this novel spectacle of a white ser- 
vant working on the run-down prop- 
erty. > Already the stable, the dear 
old dirty, disorderly stable, was 
neat as a pin. 

“Why, where’s Bob?” she asked. 
said the Irishman 


as 


“Hatchin’ eggs,” 
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“HARD TIMES, HARD TIMES, 


n COM 
thought that if she knew of his 
past she would never care to 
see him again. And the © sight 


of Isobel brought back to his mind 
some of his affairs with women. 
There had been one girl in’ particular 
whom he would have liked to ask to 


be his wife; but the fact that he 
should have had to tellsher who he 
was and where he came from and 


what his reputation was at home, had 
kept him from declaring himself, As 
for the other women, they had known 
nothing about him, excepting that he 
was a good lover, a generous friend 
and thoroughly liked wherever he 
went, 


He dug the plow deeper into the 
earth, and the dirt spurted up. How 
clear the girl’s voice had sounded 
across the meadow. It was rather 
odd -to be ordered about by a 
young girl. He was used to com- 
manding and to mastery. The touch 
of authority from a woman was not 
unpleasant. “Let down the bars.” 
There had been an imperious note in 
her voice. . . . 


Miss Malvern had ridden over to 
bid Mrs. Tremaine good-by and she 
had hoped to meet Mr. John Tre- 
maine, of whom every one was taik- 
ing. She had first heard of his com- 
ing through her own Mammy, who 
had told her, as Pompey had told Mr. 
Leavitt, of Mammy Chloe’s joy. The 
mysterious son of her beloved friend 
had come back fabulously rich, “high- 
handed and turrible proud, like all the 
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took the horse. 
” 
eggs.” she repeated. 


coolly as he 

“Hatching 

“Shure, it’s the wan thing he’s 
for—settin’,” said the Irishman. 
just run out to clane a bit of br 
for the master unbeknownst,” he 
plained. “Not that it’s my work, at 
all, at all. Wroull I lift the saddle off 
her?” 

“No,” said Miss Malvern. “Let her 
stand as she is, and when [ call from 
the kitchen, fetch her round to the 
front door.” 

She could not ask this man of his 
master, but in the kitchen Mammy 
received her with joy. 

“Glory hallelujah, Miss Isobel! Ma 
boy’s come home!” 

“Dear old Mammy, 
awfully glad.” 

“Glad! Why, he’s jest ackshually 
gwine to be President of the United 
States. Honey,” she said solemnly, 
“you’se gwine to see a gra-ate big 
man.” 


fit 
“] 
idle 


exX- 


you must be 


Isobel patted her cheek, “Is Mrs. 
: ‘ ee 
Tremaine at home? I'll go in.’ 
Mammy was making biscuits; she 
. . 1 a 
continued her work of cutting out the 
dough in little rounds. 
“She’s home. You gwan in.” 


But Isobel lingered, for she knew 
the Negress so well that she under- 
stood there was something wrong. 
Mammy lifted her eyes suddenly to 
Isobel. 

“What 


fo’ de Lawd gin her two 
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sons, Missy, if she was only gwine to 
= 


love oner 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“She don’ keer a mite for Marse 
John, an’ he is so kine and good.” 

“You must be wrong, Mammy.” The 
girl went toward the door. She felt 
there was disloyalty in hearing any- 
thing about the family outside of 
Mrs. Tremaine’s presence, 

“Sho’,” said the colored woman 
coolly, going on with her work. 
“Didn’ I raise ’em both, two lil’ boys? 
Marse John was straight as a pine 
tree.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

pres went thoughtfully toward 

the living room, where she was ac- 
customed to find her friend.” The 
quiet security of Riverside had been 
invaded and already she felt the 
change in the atmosphere. There was 
an unknown person now in the en- 
vironment and a stranger was the 
master. In passing through the hall, 
she had noticed on a chair a man’s 
suit of clothes, neatly brushed and 
folded, and by their side russet boots 
on their forms. She smelled for the 
first time in this house the odor of 
tobacco, and through the open door 
glanced into the little front room and 
there she saw a table in the window, 
with writing things neatly arranged 
upon it; it had become the offiee of 
Riverside’s new master. 

Then she opened the door into the 
sitting room and saw there a trans- 
formation indeed. She had loved the 
shabbiness of the old place, and was 
accustomed to the chairs without 
springs, where her idle hand had met 
the loosened horsehair in the frayed 
old arms. She was accustomed to 
the disorder, and every object in the 
room had memories for her which 
she would not lose. She had watched 
life unfold here; she had grown to 
know and love Mrs. Tremaine, and 
their friendship had formed and de- 
veloped in the agreeable intimacy of 
the old room. Mrs. Tremaine, re- 
served and often unhappy, had opened 
her heart with extraordinary frank- 
ness to this younger woman, and 
Isobel, keen and thoughtful beyond 
her years, had understood Mrs. Tre- 
maine’s loneliness and craving for af- 
fection; had listened to her hero wor- 
ship of David; and had gone discreet- 
ly into the past with the woman who 
had lost her husband and her son. 
Of John Tremaine she had heard 
nothing, and in spite of her intimacy 
she knew that there were subjects 
which-her friend would not touch 
upon with her, 

As Isobel now stood on the thresh- 
old of the living room, she saw that 
the room had been changed as though 
by magic. This old parlor, which had 
welcomed: back Tremaine, was the 
first thing that had been altered by 
the new master. For him, too, it was 
filled with memories, but they were 
not pleasant ones, like Isobel’s. Here 
he had made love to Julia Cameron; 
here he could recall hot scenes with 
his brother, and days of bitter loneli- 
ness. He had wanted to forget it all. 

The shabby curtains had been re- 
placed by cretonne of bright, soft 
hues, with great peacocks in the pat- 
tern, surrounded by large-petaled 
flowers. In the center of the room 
stood a fine old table covered with 
brocade and books; flowers filled 
bowls and vases of foreign design, 
evidently collected by a person of 
taste. There were only mats upoa 
the floor, but they, too, had been 
woven in far lands. In one corne:z 
stacked a quantity of savage- 
looking weapons. Over the chimney- 
piece, however, still hung the stag’s 
head—she had been told that John 
l'remaine had shot it as a boy; once 
Mammy had told her this with pride. 
lhe room had much distinction, but 
it failed to please Isobel. Its faded 
loveliness was gone, and Tremaine, in 


‘hese renovations, had dealt Isobel 
is first blow. 


Was 


‘he windows -were open, and she 


HEBE and its relation to the 

dairy industry has been brought 
to the forefront of dairying thought 
and has been made the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. This has resulted 
largely from the campaign of edu- 
cational advertising which the Hebe 
Company has been conducting in this 
and other farm journals. This out-in- 
the-open discussion has demonstrated 
that the opposition to HEBE has 
been inspired largely either by preju- 
dice, misrepresentation of the facts 
or misunderstanding of the nature and 
purposes of HEBE and the manner 
in which it is being advertised and 
marketed. 


[wee the year just closing 


During this discussion many ques- 
tions have been asked and answered 
and many charges reflecting against the 
product have been aired and refuted. 


Although presented in a variety of 
forms the charges against HEBE, when 
reduced to fundamentals resolved 
themselves into these two points :— 


1. The belief that HEBE will injure 
the dairy industry by being mar- 
keted as a substitute for evap- 
orated and condensed whole 
milk. 


z. The belief that in HEBEskimmed 
milk is used simply as a means 
of bringing cocoanut fat on the 
market in competition with but- 
ter fat. 


In the advertising published in farm 
journals and in the correspondence 
resulting from this form of advertising 
these points have been answered frank- 
ly and fairly. In answer to the first it 
has been shown that :— 


HEBE is not being advertised or 
marketed either as evaporated or con- 
densed whole milk or as a substitute 
for it or a substitute for anything else 
—but that HEBE is produced, labeled, 
advertised and marketed as a new and 


evaporated skimmed milk and vege- 


CHICAGO 


distinctive product (a compound of 


A Year in the Open 


table fat) for definite uses (cooking, 
baking, coffee) and as such is building 
its own market and thus increasing the 
general consumption of dairy products. 


In answer to the second point it has 
been shown that :— 


HEBE is not being used as a means 
of bringing cocoanut fat to the market 
but that the converse of this is true— 
that a small amount of cocoanut fat is 
merely the vehicle by which a large 
amount of skimmed milk is being 
brought to the market as a cooking 
medium. In the production of every 
hundred pounds of HEBE, two hun- 
dred and ten pounds of skimmed milk 
and only seven and eight-tenths pounds 
of cocoanut fat are used. This small 
amount of non-dairy ingredient is 
there merely to supply the large 
amount of dairy ingredient with the 
ghortening and other elements neces- 
sary to make it desirable as a cooking 
medium. The cocoanut fat in HEBE 
serves a purpose similar to the pur- 
poses served by salt in butter and 
gelatine and flavoring extracts in ice 
cream—to make the dairy ingredient 
more readily salable for the uses in- 
tended. 


As can be seen in this brief review of 
the year’s development in the HEBE 
discussion the Hebe Company has dili- 
gently sought to give to the rank and 


file of the dairy industry all of the. 


facts by which they may judge the 
product and know how it will affect 
their business. It has always been the 
belief of this Company that the dairy- 
men should have these facts and that 
it is for the best interest of the dairy 
industry as well as the Hebe Company 
to give the broadest publicity to 
all matters that directly affect the 
industry. 


It is only partial knowledge that is 
dangerous and that is why many dairy- 
men and leaders of dairy thought, 
after learning all of the facts, have 
come to see HEBE in a different light 
in its relation to the dairy industry. 


‘ 


The HEBE situation is discussed at length in the booklet 
“The Missing Third”—a copy of which will be sent free on 
request to the Hebe Company, 3272 Consumers Bldg., Chicago, 


THE HEBE COMPANY 








A Wonderful < 
Test Orchard 


Think of one hundred vari- 
eties of peaches in a single 
test orchard! Here, new varieties are 
thoroughly tried out before being offered to our customers 
Thousands visit thie orchard yearly. Even U. 8. Govern 
ment investigators rely upon it for valuable data. 

Our variety test orchard is but one of many costly pre- 
cautions which assure for Harrisons’ Fruit Trees the highest 
known quality, Write for Free 1921 Planting Guide. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees ifithe World” 
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Box & Berlin Maryland 


1} W e’ve knocked the bottom out 
of high cost of fence building. 
We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here’sa man that 
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Saved 38 per cent 
Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
writes: “I found all the Fence as 

or better than | oxpected. I saved 

28.65 on my $75.00 ord 

You will never know how much you cansave thru our 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 

selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 

KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. Mui 
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BACKS/THIS SAW 
HERTZLER & ZOOK 


Portable 
Wood 


is easy to operate. Our 
No. 1 is the best and 
eheapest saw made to which 
a ripping table may be at 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year 
Money refunded if not satis- 





SAW 


Write for catalog- 


RIZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Belleville, Pa. 
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c SIMMONS 


Keen Kutter Farming Tools 
Stand the Test of Time 


“‘Wood Chopping Time’’—and the brisk, clean 
air of the great out doors—that’s the real test 
time of Keen Kutter Farming Tools. Right 
then in the happy, ‘‘day-long’” sawing, chop- 
ping and splitting is when every Keen Kutter 
Saw, Axe or Wedge really ‘‘proves up’’ to the 
skill of the man who uses them. 


The friendly feel and balance of hand picked 
handles, steel painstakingly tempered to pre- 
determined degree and designs that actually 
meet working conditions all contribute to make 
Keen Kutter Tools look cleaner, work better 
and last longer. 


“The recollection of 
QUALITY remains 
long after the PRICE 
is forgotten’’. 

—I. C. Simmons 
Trade Mark Registered. 


The patented Keen Kutter zig zag tang so firm- 
ly welds metal to handle that Keen Kutter 
farming tool handles cannot come loose. 


Fifty years of experienced tool making is behind 
the Keen Kutter money back guarantee. 


The buyer is always protected. 


Simmons Hardware Company 
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A “‘Go-Getter” Offer 


A Trial Subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 
A Trial Subscription to THE TRI-WEEKLY CONSTITUTION 
The South’s near daily newspaper. 


|| BOTH PAPERS—From Now Until Mar. 1, 1921 —ONLY 50c 


For a club of 10 of these trial subscriptions at 50c each we 
will renew your own PROGRESSIVE FARMER subscription 
for a full year—or we will send you your choice of a Sewing 
Awl or a pair of Keep Sharp Shears. 


Don’t Miss This Chance to Earn Your Own Renewal 
or a Prize 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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All of our readers who say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressiv 


protected by our guarantee. Therefore, it is decidedly to your advantag 
to always keep this point in mind and say “I saw your advertisement in Th 
Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all of its advertising.” 





&™~ PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADVERTISING GUARANTEED “®® 


” *,* . 
Farmer,” or words to that effect, when writing our advertisers, are fully 
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The Farmer’s Friend 
Formaldehyde throughout the 


world is termed the farmer's 
friend, because it serves the scien- 
tific farmer in a thousand ways. 


. 





‘Ghe Farmers Friend " 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant. 
Officially endorsed as the standard 
treatment for seed grain by the U.S. 
Dep’tof Agriculture. Ridsseeds of smuts 
and fungus growth, also scab and black- 
leg diseases of potatoes. Insures healthy 
gtain, clean potatoes, onions, cucumbers, 
etc. One pint bottle of Formaldehyde 
from our laboratories will treat 40 bushels 
of seed—ask your dealer. Write for the 
new Hand Book, it is FREE. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 7 
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could see the luxuriant honeysuckle 


s covering the veranda. Thro 
breaks were visible vistas of the o 
and of the unmowed lawns. The ; 


etrating perfume of the honeysuckle 
came sweetly to her; it always 1 
her think of Riverside. In the \, 
dow, on a work table, lay the pil 
white linen with which she had sg 
Mrs. Tremaine’s hands busied. 

As she stood there, the young Negro 
Bob came from the back of the house 


with a scythe over his shoulder. In- 
dolently, every gesture marked by the 
slowness of his race, he began to cut 


the high, flowering grass. He nm 
worked long without singing, and pre- 
sently in his soft voice began to sing: 
“Hard times, hard times, 
Come again no mo’ 


“Hard times,” she said to herself, 
“I suppose they have gone from 
Riverside. They say he is so terribly 
rich!” j 


“Done brung home bar’ls an’ bar'ls 
of gole,” her Mammy had told 
with widenin® eyes; but she could 
not feel, indifferent. as she was by 
nature and education to material 
things, that barrels of gold would 
mean very much to her distinguished 
friend, or that anything could soften 
the rudeness of a change which ap- 
parently had not resulted in making 
Mrs. Tremaine feel at home—had not 
created such an atmosphere as should 
decide her~to remain. All her life 
she had heard stories of John Tre- 
maine; just what those stories were 
she could not have quite specified, but 
the impression that they made upon 
her mind had varied. Every time his 
name had been mentioned it was sur- 
rounded by mystery. And with ro- 
mance, too! “John Tremaine!” There 
was a shadow upon it. She could not 
definitely say just what she imagined 
this second son to be or to have done 
—there was no direct scandal, but there 
were imputations. 
from home—that every one knew. He 
had*nearly broken his mother’s heart. 
It made her bitter toward him to 
think of it, and when she thought of 
him at all, she blamed him. Her 
father had never spoken of John Tre- 
maine, and as discretion was one of 
her strong points she had asked noth- 
ing about him. He was a blot on the 
fine old ’scutcheon, and out of place 
in Mrs. Tremaine’s serene life. Yes- 
terday, in speaking of him, her 
Mammy had said: 


“Chloe do akshually worship dat 
boy, Missy Isobel.” And this was the 
one soft note that fell in With the 
harsher sounds. Now, as she had just 
passed through the kitchen and heard 
Mammy Chloe’s words about the 
child she nursed, she saw that some- 
where, in some heart, there was a 
tenderness for the black sheep. Far 
back in her own memory there had 
been for years a faint recollection, 
and today it had taken a distinct 
form. She remembered now quite 
plainly that she had once seen John 
Tremaine. 

When she was a little thing, still 
holding on to her Mammy’s skirts, 
she had secured sufficient, freedom 
from her black guardian to pick 
blackberries all by herself from the 
vines on the gray old gate down in 
the Back Pasture. With the poignant 
memories of all childish escapades, 
she remembered how those _ berries 
had tasted, picked very fast and eaten 
as hastily; she remembered the feel 
of the summer day and the exciting 
thrill of being naughty and alone. She 
remembered, too, how a big man had 
come along, walking as though he did 
not see her, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his head bowed dow», 
and how, still unconscious of the little 
child, he had come up to the fence and 
leaned on it in an attitude that even 
the tiny girl had known to be one 0! 
unhappiness. She remembered that she 
had tried to climb upon the rails ot 
the fence, unseen by him, close to his 
side. 

(To be continued) 


He had run qway * 
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J. B. Meadows and Po-ter Bros., Cochran, 
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Tobacco Manufacturing Prospering. 


tccoO mark t I illy eas- 

t week under the pressure of 

y offerings by producers, The av- 
erage at South Boston, Virginia, was 
$26.06 compared with $26.19 the pre- 
ceding week. At Louisville 1920 crop 


Burley sold from $2 to $22 the average 
being $8.68 compared with $9.08 the 
preceding week, Tobacco manufactur- 
ers report pubspercua business not- 

thstanding the depression in. most 
other lines. 

Egg Prices Continue Upward.—Egg 
markets continued to show surprising 

rength in view of the weakness of 
numerous other foods. Prices generally 
were higher the past week, Chicago 
reaching a new altitude for the season. 
While the supply of good eggs is inad- 
equate, the price lookstop heavy anda 
reaction would occasion no surprise. 
Poultry prices generally were higher 
because of the holiday demand. 

Butter Weak at Chicago, Firm in 
East.—-Scarcity of finer grades kept 
Eastern butter markets firm with 
prices practically unchanged, but East- 
ern buyers have ample stocks and 
did little buying at Chicago making 
that market weak. The general under- 
tone is nervous. Prices are high com- 
pared to many other products, no one 
is anxious to stock up for distant re- 
quirements, and foreign producers con- 
tinue to offer butter in our markets. 

Potatoes.—Potato buyers continue to 
operate cautiously and the market con- 
tinues rather nervous. Prices f. o. b. 
Northern shipping points declined to 
$1.75 to $2 per 100 pounds sacked. 
Most Western markets are steady, but 
Chicago declined slightly. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The market is slow 
and weak, Eastern consuming centers 
losing 50 cents to $1.25 per barrel. 
Chicago reached $2 to $2.25, but Chi- 
cago held at $4 to $4.50. 


COMING AUCTION SALES 


CATTLE 
Aberdeen-Angus 
John Hitch, Maryville, Tenn., December 10. 
Shorthorns 
Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Sale, Nashville, 
Tenn., December 9. 
HOGS 
Poland-Chinas 
Ne vton and Newton, New Albany, Miss., 
anuary 31, 
I. W. Durham, Smoaks, S. C., February 15. 
Schuler Bros., Vance, S. C., February 16. 
J. F. Palmer, McCormick, S. C., February 


Ji 


17 
F L. Brooks, Dyson, S. C., February 18, 
J. D. Smith, Anderson, S. C., February 19. 
Duroc-Jersey Sales. 

Bradham Bros., Manning, S. C., Decem- 
ber 28. 

R. L. Riggs, Goose Creek, S. C., Decem- 
ber 29 
, Smith and Foy, Statesboro, Ga., Decem- 
ver 30, 

Stone and Francis, Louisville, Ga., De- 
cember 31. 

Highland Oaks Farm, Pierce, Fla., Jan- 
uary 3. 
Willis and Ramsey, Evinston, Fla., Jan- 
uary 4, 
Peacock and Hodge, Cochran, Ga., Jan- 
uary 6. 
Richmond and McArthur, Ailey, Ga., Jan- 
uary 7 
Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Ga., Jan- 
Wary 8&8, 
Sardis Farm, Union, S. C., January 28. 
Chestnut Hill Farm, Lynchburg, Va., Jan- 
wary 29, 
Spotted Poland-Chinas. 

W. L. Paulls, Fitzgerald, Ga., December 28. 

3urch and Williams, Eastman, Ga., De- 
cember 29, 

Coffee Bros., Eastman, Ga., December 30. 


k.. — ood Stoc k Farm, Dublin, Ga., Decem- 
3 


; Hampshires. 
_ and Watson, Statesboro, Ga., Jan- 


J. A. Franklin, Needville, Ga., January 5. 
 € Brinson, Wrightsville, Ga., January 6. 
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cf years old-he cuts 
100 cords in 4 days 
¥ 


fiw a a letter he says: ‘‘I cut 100 cords of pine * ia ¢ dave with cre fo cor 

aca wood in 4 days with my OTTAWA. I 

can make good money by having this outfit. I feel very proud 
of what I am doing for myself. 


YOU can make even bigger | Mew Friction Clutch 


OITAWA Loe aca = roan lever controlled, lets you | 
one man cuts 35 to 60 cords a | Start and stop saw blade 9 Beat theCoal 


and day. Saw your winter’s fuel instantly ny gee Famine! 
mon, of, CAPONE line pogittee: quick, and ‘then make money | TUD8 on. | iso caneerous 
+ swishing of saw blade in the ff Remember lastwin- 


: R. T. St Sa 
A nd 
Mr ontTaw TAWA (s 8 wo cutting wood to sell. .When | air. Easily moved from log to § ter! Coal is scarce 


**My OTT 
not —. engine runs belt ma- log and cut tocut alone thehe, pow and will be 
% e sure to send your name an arder to get. Saw- 
chinery he greatest work-saver | oiuross for free information. ed wood will bring 


and money-maker ever invented. | Use G coupon attach high prices. Get an 


OTTAWA [Oo G SAW AW Ottawa’ Log Saw. 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 


The new improved 1921 model OTTAWA cuts much faster i 
than other Drag or oa? aws as they are built today. 4-Cycle Frost 


Proof Engine. Built-in Magneto and Automatic Governor with Speed 
Regulator.’ Outfit strong but simply built. 


Pulls Over 4 H-P.|Cash or Easy 
The OTTAWA pulls over 4 H-P andis the most Payments *: You | oa 


powerful log saw. Plenty of power to run cream our 
separator, sheller,etc. Starts without cranking | OTTAWA now and let ff oad for it-* 
—no batteries ever needed. Weighs less than any | self while you use it. Get our easy 
8 H-P Drag Saw built. Balanced crank shaft | payment plan of purchase. Only sold | # Tow 
eliminates vibration, increases power and saves direct from factory to user, savin 
fuel. Direct gear drives saw—no chains to the midd} - : od 
tighten; no keys; no set screws. you all the middle profits. 


H Every “OTTAWA shipped on 80 days 
30 D ay: Ss Tr ial trial. Must fulfill 10-Year Ottawa 
Guarantee. For nearly 20 years we have been selling direct from factory to 
users, saving.them thousands of dollars. Now over 10,000 satisfied users, 


Order Now and we wil 
Ottawa Ships ’Em Quick .073¢,8°r.203,v6.mi 
St. Paul. Minn., Pittsburgh, Pa., ce Indianapolie. Ind., Atlanta, Ga., Dallas,Tex., Sa 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, eblo, Colo... or Ottawa, Kansas. SS pa 
Address all letters to the £ actors office, Ottawa, Kansas 










and Makes Big Money 
With the OTTAWA Log Saw! 


Mr. G. W. Smith of Vero, Florida, whose photo — = = 
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. Howard-Hickory 
Bigger crops mean more money Hardy, Healthy, Trees 


$ + $ 4 will get used to your soil within a few weeks 
Properandfrequentcultivationare necessary to the productionof maximum , stan Gau'és theitad~theat, Sats ate Ghat 


crops. Planet Jr. tools enable you to get increased yields because of their Don’t think that “any old tree” grows like 
superior design, scientific construction. They do the work quicker, easier pl 1 ie 
and more thoroughly. Planet Jrs. are guaranteed fully and last a lifetime. same start 

No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator ean psf A 
and Plow sows all garden seeds (in hills or drills), plows, opens furrows and covers it, as it’s written for 
them, hoes and cultivates them all through the season. A hand machine that does the the Southern planter 





Vember o : 


thern 
work so thoroughly, quickly and easily that it pays for itself in a single season. and no one else, Nurserman’ . “Ase n 


No. 12 Planet Jr. Double and Single Wheel-Hoe has noes that are wonderful The Howard-Hickory Co., 
weed killers. The plows open furrows, cover them and hill the growing crops. 

The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. The leaf lifters save much time 

in late work when Slants are large op leaves too low for ordinary work. 


Peachtree Street, 
Hickory, N. C. 


% 







Crops are straddled till 20 inches high, then the tool works between rows. 








y, 
and garden work and describes over ‘3s ‘ No ! She s 
Sy ecto pnts Not a Mooley | ag » # 


Harrows, Orchard, Beet and She has been dehorned with s KEYSTONE 





Pivot-Wheel Riding Cultiva- DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
Write for it today. and more profitable. This also applies to 

S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
B B Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 

ox 1107-E men and cattlemen—all sold on » money 


back guarantee, Write for eircular, 


Jas. Scully, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa. 
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water ! 


Drowned Profits | 


HOUSANDS of acres in this State are lying idle under 
Miles of rich “bottom land” producing nothing 


of value—waiting for the mighty force of 


Drain your swamp /ands this Fall. 
state were drained early in the year by using Du Pont 
Dynamite because it is quick, easy, and usually the cheap- 
est method. 


If you will write us regarding your work, we will be glad 
to help you, sending an expert demonstrator, if necessary. 
Our Handbook of Explosives tells the most efficient methods 
of using dynamite on the farm, Buy Du Pont Dynamite 


NITROGLYCERIN DYNAMITE 


to turn it into fertile fields ready to bring forth good crops! 


from your local dealer. 


E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Building 
Birminghan, Ala. 


Great areas in your 
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OW OFTEN is the spirit of the family reflected in its 


cemetery lot. 


The sturdy memorial of attractive design, free from streaks or 
discolorations, set upon a neatly trimmed, well-kept lot, is in- 


dicative of the thoughtful family. 


GEORGIA MARBLE is the ideal monumental stone, possess~- 
ing the essential qualities of beauty, strength and durability. 

The interlocking crystals of which GEORGIA MARBLE is 
formed, makes it practically non-absorbent. It is proof against 


discoloration or crumbling. 


Your dealer will show you designs for beautiful 
memorials in GEORGIA MARBLE 


“@he GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 


TATE, GA, 
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The Parable of the Terraces 


MAN went out to plow. His field 

was largé and had just been cleared 
from the wilderness. He loved to see 
things in order, se he took sight at a 
tree on the far side of the field and 
laid off a straight row. 

Of course, it went up hill and down 
hill a little, but that didn’t matter— 
the crop would be in nice, long, straight 
rows, and he had all the field in cul- 
tivation. 

He worked his land for years that 
way, but in time he noticed that the 
crops did not seem to be as good, 
and that in places the soil was thin, 
and there were a few gullies on the 
sides of the hill... But he still had 
straight rows, first one way and then 
another, and no turning in the field. 


By and by, his son took hold and 
changed things. He had heard about 
hillside ditches, so he laid off some 
through the field and gave them a 
good fall. This helped to stop much 
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his rows by the terraces, and since 
the object was to save his land, he 
built up all the low places and filled 
in the gullies, plowed his land toward 
the terrace from above until the field 
was a series of embankments, some 
of them as high as your head. Fully 
one-fourth of the land was in ter- 
races. 

He hated to lose that rich land, but 
he saw no way out of it if he would 
keep the soil from washing. 


His boy went off to an agricultural 
college, and in the course of his study 
he was shown how to do things that 
his fathers had never heard of; among 
those he learned how to save his land 
and still have it in cultivation. So when 
he went home, he took the field in 
hand. Between the high banks of the 
old terraces he made a broad fill. He 
could not get it to suit him with a 
plow, so he went out and borrowed 
an old road machine and scraped the 
dirt to a gradual slope about ten feet 
wide. He found that the water would 
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DON’T YOU NEED SOME OF THESE FARMERS’ BULLETINS? 
Me than 1,100 farmers’ bulletins have been issued by the United 


States Department of Agriculture so far. 
over this list and are giving below the names of 83 we believe 
should prove of the greatest service and value to the farmers of our 
Southern states just now. Next week we expect to give a list of 77 
bulletins of the greatest interest to Southern farm women. 
Any Progressive Farmer reader who wishes to get any of these 
bulletins, not exceeding eight at one time, should fill out the following 
blank and mail to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


POSTOFFICE........ oTrrrir peaeogeens R.F.D.No...... STATE...... 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs:—Please send me theFarmers’ Bulletins checked with an 
“X” mark on the left of the following list, and oblige. 


Yours truly, 


We have carefully gone 


989—Better Use of Man Labor on the 
Farm. 

993—Codperative Bull Associations. 

997—Terracing Farm Lands. 

999—-Sweet Potato Growing. 


1001—Growing Fruits for Home Use. 

1004—The Gas Tractor in Eastern Farm- 
ing. 

1013—Practical Hints on Running a Gas 
engine. 

1015—Producing Supplies on the Cotton 
Farm, . 

1023—Machinery for Cutting Firewood. 

1026—Strawberry Culture in South At- 


lantic and Gulf Coast Regions, 

1030—The Feeding of Horses. 

1031—Fig Growing in South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast States. 

1032—Operating a Codperative Motor 
Truck Route. 

1045—Laying Out 
Plowing. 

1055—Country Hides and Skins. 

1057—Cattle Fever Tick. 

1059—Sweet Potato Diseases. 

1062—Buckwheat. 

1071—Making Woodlands More Profitable 
in Southern States. 

1073—Growing Beef on the Farm. 

1983—The Hessian Fly. 

1088—Selecting a Farm. 

1098—Poisoning the Boll Weevil—Dusting 
Machinery. 

1121—Factors That Make for Success of 
Farming in the South. 

1125—Forage for the Cotton Belt. 

1127—Peanut Growing for Profit. 

1131—Tile Trenching Machinery. 

1132—Planning for the Farmstead. 

1137—Grain Sorghums: How to Grow 
Them. 

1139—Method of Analyzing Farm Busi- 


Fields for Tractor 


ness. 
1142—Growing Crimson Clover. 
1143—Lespedeza as a Forage Crop. 
1144—Codperative Marketing. 
1148—Cowpeas;: Culture and Varieties. 
1149—Growing Corn in the Southeastern 


States. 
1160—Diseases of Apples in Storage. 








of the general washing, but aiter a 
few years he found the ditches had 
held the water in so small a space that 
the bottom had washed out, the sides 
had widened, and he had across his 
field a large gully that was not only a 
loss but really dangerous to the stock. 


In the course of time, this man reared 
a boy, and the young fellow traveled 
around, kept his eyes open, and at 
the Grange heard men talking about 
a new way to save land from wash- 
ing. He went home and made a level 
out of some strips and a spirit level. 
He laid off that field in terraces right 
across that gully and kept them with 
a very little fall. Then he laid off 


spread out in a wide shallow stream 
and flow away without washing. One 
of the greatest advantages was that 
he could run his rows over the ter- 
races, and, as his grandfather had 
done, have all of his field in cultiva- 
tion—and could use all kinds of im- 
proved machinery without the terrace 
being in the way. 

Moral—A little time spent in the 
saving of land is worth many dollars 
paid for more land. 

A. B. BRYAN. 


I consider The Progressive Farmer the 
best agricultural paper I know, and I should 
like to see it in every home in Aiken Coun- 
ty.—Bessie Harper, Home Demonstration 
Agent, Aiken, S. C. 
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Beasts that prowl 
in the Night 


More than once in your life you 
will feel the vital need of a 
revolver. Your safety—perhaps 
your life—will depend upon your 
means of protection at such 
moments, 


IVER JOHNSON 
iiroonc Re WOLVERS 


AUTOMATIC 





Can’t go off accidentally. 
Drop it, kick it, thump it or 
‘‘Hammer the Hammer.’”’ 
Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson, 
The trigger must be pulled all the 
way back. Safe, sure, accurate. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Per- 
fect Rubber, Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets, one or all free on request 
“A” —Arma;“B’ —Bicycles; C’’—Motorcyclee 

If your Gealer hasn’t in stock the particular 
model you want, send us his name and address. 
We will supply you through him. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
316 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Iver Johnson ‘‘Superior" 
Roadster Bicycle, $55. 

Other models, $37.50 to 

$65. (No extra charge 

for Coaster Brake.) 











a — out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
Soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
_ off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 





WANTED! 


Write at once. 


This Week in the Poultry Yard 
A’ IFICIAL Lighting to Sthnalate 


ees Production.—The days 


short, and as it ; Only da 


light hour sthat ar¢ WOrkK hours lO! 


poultry, the result is evident,—less raw 
material put into the hoppers to 
grind out egg material, long nights, 


during part of which the fowls’ giz- 
zards are idle. Why not utilize the 
new discovery and give your layers 
a chance? Artificial lighting of hen 
houses, morning and night, to ex- 
tend the working hours to 13 or 14 
hours, will work wonders in increas- 
ing winter egg production. It has 
been doing so several years on the 
Pacific Coast and in some Northern 
states, and it will do it here in the 
South. It pays. 

Separate Houses for Pullets.—It is 
not advisable to put pullets in the 
same house with mature hens. The 


older birds are apt to domineer 
over them and crowd them off the 
roosts. Give them separate houses 


if at all possible. 

Use the Oat Sprouter.—Every poul- 
tryman or woman knows, or should 
know, of the oat-sprouter, though too 
many have never used it. This con- 
trivance is simple, practical and easy 
to operate. They are made either to 
use in cellars or other places warm- 
ed by furnace or stove, uniformly day 
and night, and without any special 
heating attachment, or they are con- 
structed to hold in the base a small 
lamp to generate heat, with from five 
to sixor trays, arranged one 
above the other, five or six inches 
apart, sliding in and out easily. From 
one bushel of good, heavy oats will 
be produced, in four to six days, from 


seven 


three to four bushels of sprouted 
grain. This grain has undergone 
chemical changes, is exceedingly 
palatable, and fowls of all kinds 
eat both the sprouts and_ the 
grain eagerly. In feeding these, the 
oats, which form a closely inter- 


woven mass (about two inches deep 
is a good depth) with sprouts two to 
three inches long, are cut into small 
blocks and so distributed to the 
fowls. Nothing is wasted. This green 
feed, given regularly, at least twice a 
day, will not only greatly stimulate 
egg production, but will materially 
reduce the grain ration cost, not to 
mention the good effects in impart- 
ing health and vigor. Poultrymen not 
having a sprouter should either buy 
one at once, or make one. 


Profitable Employment for Winter 


LONG the line of our experience 
letters on profitable work for rainy 
days recently, the following from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture about winter farm work will be 
of interest: 

“Farmers, as a rule, have too much 
to do at certain times of the year and 
not enough at others. Many farms are 
unprofitable because their owners 
have little or nothing planned for win- 
ter. Wood cutting can be done at any 
time, but cool weather favors the rate 
of production, and in the winter the 
work does not conflict with that on 
regular field crops. If cut in winter, 
logs are not subject to rapid drying, or 
to deep checking at the ends of the 
logs, which often occurs in summer- 
cut logs and appreciably reduces their 
sale value. 

Because of injury resulting from the 
Southern pine bark beetle in the hot 
season, it is practically necessary to 
cut pine in the fall and winter months. 
Damage and loss in summer often 
come from wood-rotting fungi, includ- 
ing the “bluing” and other staining of 
wood. For these reasons a good many 
farmets turn profitably to logging and 
sawmilling for a few fall or winter 
months each year. Nearly every kind 
of wood product can be satisfactorily 
handled in winter. 


I would like to see The Progressive 
Farmer in the home of every farmer.—W. 





The Progressive Farmer Company 


Brooks, County Agent, Valdosta, Ga. 





TOP-DRESSING TALK, No. 


Fertilizer Booklets Free 


What fertilizers are you going to buy for your 
next year’s crops? Do you know about the top- 
dressing fertilizer Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
“ne 

. Ve have had prepared a number of fertilizer 
booklets which + Bh in a practical way the use and value of 
Sulphate of Ammonia as a supplement to the mixed fertilizers. 

These booklets contain the opinions and suggestions of practical 
growers who are using Sulphate of Ammonia, as well as of scientific 
investigators who have tested this fertilizer in comparison with 
other forms of nitrogen. 

These booklets will be sent free upon request. Order by number. 
Address Desk 22, The Barrett Company, Agricultural Department. 


1, “Important Facts About Arcadian 81. “Arcadiam Sulphate of Ammonia 
2 Sulphate of Ammonia.” —Directions for Use . 
5. “Intensive Market Gardening.” 85. “Fertilizing the hadi Orchard.” 
6. “Sulphate of Ammonia by Those @6 “)f{ore Wheat.” 
Who Know.” 29 CL _ Pe 
27. “How to Increase the Yield of “y “Successful Potato Growing. 
Timothy.” 1. “Sweet Potatoes and Yams. 
61. “Oats and Their Fe rtiliza ition in 94. “Sulphate of Ammonia for Sugar- 
the South.” _ _Cane. , rae 
69. “More Cotton.” 97. “Field Experiences on Availibility 


“Fertilizer Notebook.” of Nitrogenous Fertilizer.” 


ARCADIAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Sulphate of Ammonia is the well known standard article that has done you good 
service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. 

Arcadian is the kiln-dried and screened grade, made fine and dry for top dre 
ing purposes. Ammonia 25% per cent guaranteed. Made in U. A. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia is for sale by the larger fertilizer het rs and 
their agents. Order Arcadian early. 


For Information as to Application, write Desk 22 


Berkeley, Cal. The 


Baltimore 
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Now. you’can get the latest WITTE Arm 
oe soe Lever Controlled, Force Feed 

Saw for sawing up logs one size, 
<o like a wheelba any- 


rrow ‘or thi te Log Saw 
where—saws ap-bil}. down-hill or on Level. * = Comote 


F. O. B. Kansas Oty, 
From Pittsburgh,Pa., 


Cuts much faster than former rigs. per add $6.50 
ated by a high power, frost-proo oP ": buy an Some Teen 
WITTE 4 sy Cycle Engine Saw or Buzz are oath until 


only 25 to 50 cents a day to oper aare seen then new WITTE. 
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Feather Bed Outfit 


“i. 50 















KELLY DUPLEX 






m $18. 50 Has No Superior 
us as oe operated. Neves 
outfit for only 
Our Big New Catalog FREE $18. 50, eonsisti: 





CATALOG. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box313 , Springfield, Ohio 


SAVES MONEY = BACKACHE 


ing 

of one first-class 40-Ib. new feather bed; one 
pair G-ib. now feather pillows; one pair full 
full size bed 
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Terracing First Aid in Water 
Washed Fields 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


costs the farmers of the United 
States $100,000,000 every year, a loss 
which in the majority of cases is 
preventable. These losses occur in 
every state in the Union and almost 
in every county in every state. Eleven 
years ago the National Conservation 
Congress reported that 4,000,000 acres 


of farm land had been practically 
ruined by soil erosion. 

¢ . . . . 
After careful investigations, the 


drainage engineers of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have decided 
that terracing is the most effective 
method of stopping this erosion. 
Other methods for reducing soil 
washing and those which should be 
employed in connection with terrac- 
ing are deep plowing, growing cover 
crops, plowing under organic matter, 
contour plowing and underdraining. 


Types and Their Use 


HERE are two distinct types of 

terraces—the bench and the ridge 
terrace. A field of bench terraces re- 
sembles a series of benches or flights 
of steps. Ridge terraces, as the name 
implies, are simply ridges of earth 
thrown up across the slopes of the 
hillsides. The bench terrace is par- 
ticularly fittted for use on _ steep 
while the ridge terrace is well 
adapted for use on moderate slopes. 


slopes, 


are divided into two 
and those 


Ridge terraces 
classes, those with narrow 
with broad bases. 

The narrow terrace is usually con- 
sidered objectionable, because the 
land occupied by it cannot be culti- 
vated and offers a place for weeds 
to grow. 


The broad-based ridge terrace can 
be cultivated and readily crossed by 
farm machinery without injury to the 
terraces. The fact that this terrace 
enables the farmer to protect his 
field from erosion without losing the 
use of any of his land makes it more 
desirable than other types. 


fall than a short one because the vol- 
ume of water to be removed increases 
as the length of the terrace increases. 
By giving the terraces less fall near 
the upper end, the tendency is to 
store or hold back the upper water 
until the water below has a chance 
to flow off. 
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A HOMEMADE 
A terrace is not hard to make 


dds 





when one 


On open, permeable soils, terraces 
are usually laid out level, while on 
soils that soak up water slowly, they 
are given a fall not to exceed six 
inches in 100 feet. 

A long have more 


terrace should 


V-DRAG USED 


is 


TO THROW UP A TERRACE 
determined that his land shall not wash. 


Since the volume of water in- 
creases, there is a limit to the length 
of a graded terrace where a fall of 
six inches per 100 feet is not ex- 
ceeded. Experience that 
this limit is 1,000 to 1,200 feet. A ver- 


indicates 
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tical distance or drop of three feet 
is recommended for land with moder- 
ate slopes, this distance can be in- 
creased to four or five feet for 
steeper slopes. 




































Terrace Outlets 


THe provision of suitable outlets 
for the removal of surface water 
at the ends of graded terraces is of- 
ten the biggest problem in terracing 
work. Natural water courses make 
ideal outlets. Road side ditches are 
commonly used for -terrace outlets, 
or an outlet ditch is constructed 
along the property line. Whatever 
the type of outlets available it is ad- 
visable to keep them seeded to grass 
and to protect them from erosion by 
building some type of stop dams of 
brush, concrete or other material. 











Laying Off Terraces 

N LAYING off a system of terraces, 

it is first necessary to provide for 
suitable outlets. This of course es- 
pecially applies‘to graded terraces, 
Wherever possible outlets should be 
provided for at both ends of the ter- 
race. This divides the water from 
the field and gives each terrace less 
to handle. Short terraces are less 
and are 


liable to fail than long ones 
more 


therefore desirable. 





HOMEMADE TERRACING DRAG 
It is always best to lay out the up- 
per terrace in a field first. If a ter- 
race midway down the slope is con- 
structed first a rain stofm may occur 
before the terraces above have been 
completed and the water from the 











underwear — it will 


“HANES” is nationally standard 















into “Hanes” winter underwear 
for men just as accurate time is 
built into a good watch! 


our guarantee on every “Hanes” 
garment is so broad. We know 
what 
you in satisfaction! 
never disappoints! 


make good to you! 


Trade Mark 





ELASTIC "KNIT 


UNSEEVZAR 


XTRA wear, extra warmth 
and extra comfort are built 


Your own test will prove why 


” 


“Hanes” must deliver to 


“Hanes” 


ANES” heavy winter weight union 


























Suits and the new silk trimmed, full 
combed yarn medium weight union suits 
(carrying the yellow Hanes label) have 
the non-gaping tailored collarette and 
elastic knit, shape holding arm and leg 
cufis; buttonholes last the life of the 
garment; an extra gusset assures extra 
comfort across the thighs; the “‘Hanes” 
closed crotch stays closed; pearl buttons 
sewed onto stay; reit sfercemeats 
Strengthen every strain point. 


*‘Hanes” heavy winter weight Shirts 
have the snug-setting elastic knit collar- 
ette and arm cuffs. Drawers have an 
extra wide, durable 3-button sateen 
waist band that assures comfort and 
service. 


“Hanes” Boys’ Union Suits 


extraordinary service! 

* covering ages from 2 to 16 years. 
yea r old sizes have drop seat. 

sie le colors, 








See “Hanés” Underwear at your dealez’s. If 


he cannot supply you, write us at once. 


Read Hanes Guarantee: 
“We guarantee Hanes underwear ab- 


solutely—every thread, stitch and 
button. We guarantee to return your 
money or give you a new garment if 
any seam breaks,” 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


da. 


are wonderful value because they give such 
Made in sizes 20 to 
2 to 
Four de- 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


Next Summer—You'll want to wear Hanes Nainsook Union Suits! 
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There is a way to paint 
floors, so they will stand wear 
and tear a lot longer, than if 
you paint them some other 
way. You know some think, 
that all there is tc hiving a 
good painted floor, is buying 
a good floor paint and then 
having the floor painted. 

That’s ‘only a small part of 
it. It’s the reason why so 
many good floor paints turn 
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Your Floors 
This book tells you aa 


how best. to paint them a 


so diffi- 
cult, but that many difficulties 
are easily overcome if you go 
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529 EAST THIRD STREET, BAVTON, 
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a good painted floor is 


about it right. This book tells . 
how. 

Among other things it tells 
of a floor paint you can use 
one day and walk on the next. 
The book is called the Happy 
Happening. « Send 10 cents in 
stamps for it. Lowe Brothers” 
Paints are sold by the one Dest 
dealer in each town. 
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Girl’s 
Winter Coat 


$595 


> Send No Money! 


Just send your name, 
3 and color 
and | ‘will send this 

“4 Seary, winter 
ion’t pay 

until the 
elivered at 
your door by the 
postman. This is a 
wonderful oppor- 
tunity of saving 
$4. Com- 
pare it with oth- 
ae ond see for 


Save $428 


This is really a 
wonderful coat, 
which ordinarily 
sells for $10.00. 
Y Made of a heayy 
polo wool velour 












old, no larger. 

gray or blue. When 
ordering, be sure and give size 
and color. 


DELIVERY FREE 


Just send your name and ad- 
dress, no money. Give size 
and color. When the coat is 
delivered at your door by the 
tman, pay him $5.95 for 
14 Years he coat. e have paid the 
delivery charges. Let your 

% little girl wear the coat. If 

you don’t find it all you expect for any reason what- 
soever, return it at our expense and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money at once. Order hy No. 37. 5 


Walter Field Co. 3:05. itiete vc. cuicage 














For San Jose and 
Other Scales 


The fruit market is flat. Only 
the choicest is in demand. Get 
ready now to-raise better fruit 
next year by cleaning up trees 
and ridding them of scale. 


is 100% efficient in cleaning up the scale 
and it is a most excellent winter fungi- 
cide. It spreads well; is adhesive_and 
does not wash off with winter rains; is in 
powder form; concentrated; easy to han- 
dle; dissolves quickly in olc water. Note 
the saving in advanced freight rates—a 
100 pound keg of B T S is the equivalent 
in all spraying operations of a 600 pound 
barrel of lime sulphur solution. 


Spraying Bulletin FREE 


Send name and address and get on mail- 
ing list to receive it regularly. Gives sea- 
sonable spraying help. Our experts will 
answer you personally about any spraying 
problem. You are invited to write the 
Conipany direct. Address 


General ChemicalG 


Insecticide Dept. 25 Broad St, New York*. 








Ditch Before 
Winter Rains 


year crop 
against injury 

by excessive water 

standing on land all 

winter. Can work land eare 

lier in spring. Add 2 to 3 weeks to grow- 
ing seasom. Do farm terracing now. Get 


Ditcher, 

Terracer& 

: Road Grader 

adjustable, reversible; no wheels, levers or cogs to 

get out of fix. Cuts mew farm ditches or cleans old 

ones to 4 feet jn builds farm terraces, dykes and 
levees; grades roads. Does the work of 100 men. 


Every farm needs one. Send your name for 
Free Book and Special Introductory Offer. 


Owensboro Ditcher & 
























| fields lying { 
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1 \ ‘ 
large area above the completed ter 


liable to overtop and destroy 


the work already completed 


considerable care 
and attention, particularly during the 
first year after they built. They 
should be inspected after every heavy 
rain, and any breaks or 
repaired immediately. 

Unless a farmer has had some ex- 
perience in laying out and construct- 
ing terraces, it advisable for him 
to obtain the assistance of some ex- 
perienced man or to make a thor- 
ough study of the printed informa 
tion on the subject. 

The county agent, in counties where 
soil erosion is a problem, are demon- 


Terraces require 
are 


weak places 


1s 


























ing needs attention. 
Cypress and builds for keeps.” 


Send for FREE 


<“O%K 


Look for it. 


6 133 Heard 


“This Old Gallery Sure 


Too bad it rotted out. Better luck 
—and better lumber —next time. 


who built the house (was it you?) 
didn’t know about CYPRESS, ‘‘the 
Wood Eternal,’”’ which resists rot, 
defies decay, and does away with 
exasperating repair bills. 


your fault, perhaps, that you didn’t 
build of CYPRESSin the first place, 
but it will be if you don’t rebuild 
with ‘‘the Wood Eternal.” 


You wouldn’t make the same mistake twice, naturally. 


Many a house, comparatively new, has to under go repairs to 
the galleries two or three times before any other part of the build- 
‘‘He who looks before he leap 


Vol. 16 of the famous Cypress Pocket Library, entitled 
“CYPRESS— BEST FOR PORCHES,” and get the facts 
about “‘the Wood Eternal.” Youur local lumber dealer has 
genuine ““TIDE-WATER” CYPRESS. You can easily 
tell the genuine by the Cypress “arrow” trade-mark. 
branded on the end of every board. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS. ASSN. 


133 Perdido Bidg., New Orleans, La., or 
Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


SHE Says: 
Needs Fixing.’ 


It is quite evident that the man 


If you were the builder, it is not 


, builds of 









‘¢You know it’’! 


Book 








BUT POSSIBLE OF 
-TERRACED LAND 


BADLY GULLIED 
RECLAMATION—WELL 
DOES NOT WASH. 

strating proper methods of 
ing it, and their assistance 
appreciated by the farmers who have 


is much 
because of increas- 
Farmers’ Bulletin 
States Depart- 
Pub- 


fallow 
ing erosion. A is- 
sued by the United 


ment of Agriculture, Bureau of 


lic Roads, gives detailed information 
regarding the various types of ter- 
races, methods of construction, and 
the proper size, grade, and length for 
terraces on different hill slopes and 


different soils. 


Too Many Terraces Better Than 
Too Few 

is considerable difference of 

opinion as to how far apart 
races may be placed and still give 
satisfactory service. A farmer nat- 
urally wants few terraces in his field 
and will place them just as far apart 
as he possibly can. He should bear 


ter- 


in mind one important thing, say 
drainage engineers, and that is that 
they should not be placed so far 
apart that the land between them is 
subjected ta serious erosion. The 
spacing is not determined by the 
kind or size of terrace employed, but 


by the susceptibility of the intermed- 
iate strip to erosion. A field may have 
terraces well graded and con- 
structed that the water is carried off 
and yet not be well terraced. 


Studies have indicated that a 
three-foot vertical distance between 
terraces is advisable where the land 
has a slope not exceeding five feet to 
the 100, four feet for slopes between 
five and ten feet to the 100, and five 
feet above this slope. It will thus be 
seen that the vertical distance be- 
tween terraces decreases as the slope 
decreases, which precludes the possi- 
bility of an excessive horizontal dis- 
tance between terraces, and thus min- 
imizes erosion between terraces by 
reducing both the volume of water 
and the distance traveled by the run- 
off water from one terrace to an- 
other. It is better to have too many 
terraces than too few. 


so 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Galfer other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when soordered. Your 
fur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our itlustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
andca /orhides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, ealf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, etc. 

hen we have gooontly set got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates ot muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices ; also garments romod- 
oled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending 
your correct address naming which, or 
yoth books if you need both. Address 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Compnnve 
571 Lyell Ave., Roehester, Ye 

























1 25-Ib. bed, 
6-lb. pillows, 1 pai 
blankets, full size, 
1 counterpane large 
size, all for $15.95 
(Retail value $27.00) 
Same ae above with 
30-lb. bed 616.95; with 
35-lb. bed 617.95; with 40-lb, bed $18.95. Beds 
slone 25-lb. $10.95; 30-lb. 611.95; 35-Ib. 812.95; 
40-1. 613.95. Two 2 1-2 tb, pillows 61.9. New 
feathers, best ticking. 61.000.00 cash deposit in 
bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 


Mail order today or write for new Catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY, 
Department 102, Chariette, N. Cc. 




















FpFLANNELS 69 
SHIRTS wo 


CHOP TN ZOD AHOMA-V 
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Send No eae 


Two wonderful Susquehanna Broadcloth Flannel 
Shirts, enly $3.6 Direct. from factory. Would 
cost. $6 er more elsewhere. Perfectly tailored. Cut 
extra full Comfortable fitting. Winter weight. 
Soft turn down collar. Two extra strong, large 
pockets. Double stitched throughout. For work 
w semi-dress. An amazing bargain. Send no 
money. Pay postman enly $3.69 plus postage after 
arrival. Then. try them on. If not pleased re 

turn af our expense; your money returned at once 
Ordes by number FS468. State size. Specify gray 
or bine. ov two shirts to a customer on this 
speci 


Beet. A og 
Phil Pa. 
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Wool Process 
Coat Sweater 


SEND NO MONEY 


Beautiful heavy wool-process coat style sweater 
only $3 69. Never before such remarkable value. 
Wonderfully graceful design Perfect fitting 
Two convenient pockets. Overlapping belt. Pearl 
buttons. Fancy collar. Special knit cuffs and 
bottom to prevent spreading. Value $8 to$10 guar- 
anteed. Our price $3.69 direct from factory Send 
no money now. Simply pay postman $3.69 plus 
postage then try this beautifulsweateron If not 
completely satisfied money back at once. Sizes 
84 to 44. Colors, American Beauty and Peacock 
Green. Order by number P. S. 572 


WAREWELL COMPANY 
Dept. P. S. 572 Philadelphia, Pa. 











This Hog House Saves Feed 
and Lessens Work 


Hogs are kept warm, clean and 
healthy. The air-cells in the tile 
protect from unfavorable weather 
and permit hogs to fatten rapidly 
on less food. No feed is wasted on 
the smooth floor. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of 
Permanent Construction 

Little painting or repairs are ever necessary, 
and the house is easily kept clean. 
Secure a set of plans for this hog house from 
your building material dealer for $3.00; or 
order direct, giving your dealer’s name. 
for Design No. 1182 in ordering. 


MASJER[ILE 


Write for book of Hollow Tile Farm 
Buildings. Address, Department 3212 


The Hollow Building 
Tile Association 
Conway Bldg. 
Chicago as 

















Send us your name and ad- 
dress today and we will send 


ou our best Money Saving Offer; 
OFFER lowest prices, ‘and tell you about 
LE ep 2O fits Free Trial. We 
ou with our jew aesee legal 
uaran 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
Lewis FEATHER BED fag: OBalase 
& PILLOW CO. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dept. 737 





A Stump Removed Is a Permanent 
Improvement 

(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 
sound wood that was sald at $6 the 
cord by the car to a_ wholesale 
dealer. In Mobile, Ala., on a test 
acre, 47 stumps were blasted with 59 

pounds of 40 per cent dynamite and 
yielded nearly seven tons of wood, 






BLASTING CAP 


y CARTRIOGE ’ 
SLIT. CARTRIOGE 





WHEN POWER BORING MACHINES ARE 
USED, NO EARTH IS SHOVELED, AND 


THE HOLE IS STARTED INTO THE 
WOOD SLIGHTLY ABOVE THE SUR- 
FACE OF THE GROUND. 

13,888 pounds, to be exact, which 


sold for $28. 
There is a boring machine on the 
market which will bore a hole two 


inches in diameter and 32 inches deep 


explosive for use in earth and wood 
mostly.. To split up stumps for sale 
as fuel the 40 per cent grade is wort! 


the differencé in cost. 


How Virginia Farmers Can Get 
Help About Drainage 


HE Department of Agricultural En- 

gineering of the Extension Division 
ot the State College at Blacksburg 
will give farmers of the state assis- 
tance as far as is feasible in the plan- 
ning and construction of their drain- 
age systems. It is absolutely impos- 
sible to give each farmer who asks for 
it assistance, as this would require a 
much larger force of men than it is 
possible to have for this Department. 
The Department tries to 
sponsible farmers in each community 
who are anxious to drain, and if they 
guarantee to carry through the 
work as planned by the Department, 
an engineer is sent to make a sur- 
vey of the land and prepare a map 
showing the location of tile, sizes, 
grades, etc. When the tile is on hand 
the engineer returns and stakes off 
the work and instructs the farmer in 
laying the tile, until it is assured that 


select re- 
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A truck load of stumps to 


in a sound, fat stump in one minute 
and 30 seconds. The hole should be 
bored at an angle just as acute as the 
bit can be made to bite into the 
wood. The proper charge of dyna- 
mite loaded at the bottom of such a 
hole and properly tamped will re- 
move the stump completely and in 
pieces easily handled. In very stiff 
subsoil the taproot may not come out, 
but will be cut off about level with 
the bottom of the hole which is far 
below any possible plowing. After 
blasting stumps a few days, an ob- 
servant man will become able to size 
his charges so accurately that he will 
rarely throw a piece of wood 20 
feet into the air. 


Proper Blasting Methods 


FFICIENT blasting of 
lightwood stumps is governed by 

the location and depth of the hole 
and a charge properly proportioned 
to the size of the stump and properly 
tamped or confined in the hole. 
Where clay is available, pack the hole 
full of clay moist enough to ball in 
the hand. Where only sand is to be 
had, use the gummy borings fromthe 
auger hole mixed with a little sand 
and firmly tamped. Without good 
confinement there is great waste of 
power which entails poor results. The 
hole should begin near the ground 
line, be centrally located with refer- 
ence to the top and end at a point 
just beyond the center of the taproot. 
Of course no man can see into the 
ground or the wood, so going deep 
at a sharp angle is the practical rule 
for absolute efficiency. 

For ordinary farm uses 20 per cent 
dynamite or farm powder is cheap 
and effective. Pound for pound in 
stumps or under boulders it will lift 
as much wood or stone as the higher 
percentages, but it will not split up 
a stump so well as 40 per cent nor is 
it recommended for breaking up 


taprooted 





| stone at all. It is a slow, heaving 











be made into weod alcohol. 


the work will be carried through suc- 
cessfully. 

Wherever it is feasible to operate a 
power ditching machine the Depart- 
ment assists the farmers in getting a 
machine located in their community 
to do the contract ditching work. for 
them. Of course a power ditch- 
ing machine will not work satisfacto- 
rily in rocky land, but in sections free 
from rocks, they are a success. In 
sections where it is impossible to get 
a power machine there are numerous 
horse-drawn ditching machines that 
are a great help in this work. 

Very little terracing has been done 
in this state in the past, although a 
few demonstrations have been held 
in sections where it is needed. It is 
the intention of this Department to do 
more terracing in the future. 

CHARLES E. SEITZ. 
Extension Service, V. P. L., 
Blacksburg, Va. 


Free Help for North Carolina Farm- 
ers in Their Drainage Problems 


NYONE in North Carolina desir- 

ing assistance in any kind of ag- 
ricultural drainage can have it by 
getting in touch with his county 
agent, or by writing to the Drainage 
Division of the North Carolina Ex- 
tension Service, conducted under a 
cooperative agreement between the 
North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture and the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads, Raleigh, N. C. The 
service is free. 

The Division will make prelimin- 
ary examinations and reports of 
drainage districts desiring to under- 
take drainage improvements. Ter- 
races are also laid off and instruc- 
tions given in the use of the farm 
level and in the construction of ter- 

H. M. LYNDE, 
Senior Drainage Engineer. 


races. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


Set fence posts that you know will last close 
to 40 years. Creo-pine posts---sound, air- 
seasoned Yellow Pine, not merely dipped in 
creosote, but deeply filled with creosote oil 
under terrific hydraulic pressure, damp- 
proof, soil acid proof, worm proof, frost 
proof, 

LONGEST LASTING, MOST 

ECONOMICAL POST MADE 


Cost less than iron or concrete---better than 
either. Round Creo-pine posts 3 to 4, 4/2 
to 5'2 and 6 to 7 inch tops in 6 and 7 foot 
lengths. Other lengths to order. Sawn 
Creo-pine posts size 3x4 and 4x6 in 6 and 7 
foot lengths for board fences. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

=~ AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sold in car lots of 
S about 1200 posts, 
assorted to suit 


purchaser. Get 















































a your neighbors to 
club with you on 
a car of Creo-pine 
PE posts and have the 
eee esse world’s best posts 
ae eeeeees at factory prices. 
peeeeesce Write for our val- 
Chee uable booklet and 
+ ease: delivered -to-your- 
seece , Station prices. 
ee ees", 25 
582205 me 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
702 Lee Street Atlanta, Ga, 
Manufacturers of Creo-pine products 

















Raleigh, N. C. 





Ask Your Horses 


They know the Florence Wagon is 
extra light-running under any load, 
over any road, They like to pull the 


FLORENCE 


Light Running Wagon 
Made in Florence, Alabama, the heart 
of the iron and timber district, from 
hand-picked wagon stock, and more 
heavily ironed, size for size. Built 
to last a lifetime, by American labor, 
the most skilled in the world. 

Ask your dealer to show you 

a Florence Wagon, If he 

ean’t, write us for booklet, 


THE FLORENCE WAGON CO 
Incorporated 
Florence, Alabama, 





New Oliver 
Typewriters 
For $64 


No need now to be 
without a typewriter on 
the farm. <A_ genuine 
$100 Oliver, brand new, for only $64. Our 
terms are only $4 per month. Free trial— 
no money down. Typing is easy to learn. 
Our new book, “The Typewriter on the 
Farm,” explains all its uses, 
now. A copy sent free upon 
request, together with beau- 
tiful catalog. Write today. 
Then, if you wish, you can 
ask for a free trial Oliver. 
THE OLIVER Typewriter Co., 
3289 Oliver Typewriter Building, 

Chicago, Illinois 







Get this bool 











Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 


“The Fruit Jar of the Field” 
BUY THE BEST SILO FIRST AND 
SAVE MONEY, TIME AND WOBBY. 

Send for Catalog No. 24 
W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Macomb, IlIlInols, 
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Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 


Add a half-tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 

| cream and out of 
your churn comes 
butter of golden 
‘ June shade to 
bring you top 
prices. 


DAN DELION 
Butter Color 
All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles, each 
sufficient to keep 
that rich, “Gold- 
en Shade” in your 
butter all the year 
round. Standard 

Butter Color for 50 years. Purely 

vegetable. Meets all food laws, State 

and National. Used by all large 
creameries. Will not color the but- 
termilk. Tasteless. 

WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 














Burlington, Vt. 

















FU JEL economy is a matter of vital im- 
portance. Even the smallest reduction 


is welcome— 


ALLENS “(7° RANGE 


reduces your fuel bitle ae thirty per cent te 
fifty per cent. Sold at all 00d dealers, 


ALLEN MEG. CO. Nashville, Tenn, 
— } 


CANE BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


60 per cent Sugar, 
10 per cent Organic Carbohydrates, 
4 per cent Protein. 
100 per cent Digestible. 
A great stock food. On roughage 
makes the stock eat it all. Weighs 
approximately 11.7 pounds per gallon. 
50-Gallon Barrel, $10 
f.o.b. Mobile. 
Carlots in barrels, special contract. 


Mobile Importing & Trading Co., 
53 St. Michael St., Mobile, Ala. 


























Our stock of Brand New, Heavy Galvanized Wire 
Fencing is now being sold at about Half Usual 
Prices. Write =o AY for Free Catalog, Samples 
and CUT PRICES. We have the kind you need. 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 

Dept. P.F. Savannah, Ga. 











—WELL Drilling Pays WELL— 


Own a machine of your own. Cash 
or easy terms. Many styles and sizes 
tor all purposes. 

Write for Circular. 


WILLIAMS BROS., 452 W. State St., Ithaca,N.Y. 

















Modern 
Rapid 
Guar- 


Gibbes Cun Mill 


dependable, 





nople, substantial, 












ligt ning. Some exclusive anteed | 
fea sure greater capaci- 
ty use. Ball bearing 
civ prevents stones from 
ar gether. All sizes, 
le ; to 30 inch, finest quality 
é Write today for 


GIBBES MACHINER , 
COLUMBIA, s. ves 








Pulverize and distribute 
your stable and lot ma- 
nure in the row with a 


LINDSEY COMPOST 
DRILL 
Will reduce your guano 


bill. Send for catalog. . 
LINDSEY & SON, 


ept. 
75 Elmira Place, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

















| livery 


| 60 cents for the best grades, 
| grades show 


Clearing and Draining Land With 


Tractor 


[h CLE: ARING land, I find the tractor 
engine is the best method. I have 
two boys that borrowed $1,000 last fall 


and bought a tractor. The boys used 
this tractor 14 days and cleared 45 
acres of land. They double cut the land 
both ways with their cutaway harrow 
and made a good seed bed of the 45 
acres. 

They cleared land for other men 
around Vanceboro, North Carolina, to 
the extent of 24 acres at $30 per acre, 
which amounted to $720 in eight days, 
lacking only $350 of paying for tractor 
and harrow. 

The land bank and tractor means 
a start in life for my boys. As for 
ditching, I can cut 2,000 yards of two- 
foot ditch in one day with help of 
two men. We use a steel ditcher with 
the tractor to pull it. 

Two.men can clear, with tractor, 100 
acres of land any fall and winter. 

J. L. BLAND. 


Virginia Dark Tobacco Growers 
Prepare to Sell Codperatively 


IRGINIA dark tobacco growers are 

the latest group of farmers to set 
out for genuine codperative marketing. 
A dispatch from Lynchburg tells of the 
matter as follows: 

“An agreement to pool their tobacco 
crop for the next five years and to 
limit their planting to a maximum to 
be fixed yearly was~ reached by 
growers of dark tobacco meeting here 
today. Organization of the American 
Tobacco Growers’ Protective Associa- 
tion was effected and 15 directors 
chosen. Head offices will be in Lynch- 
burg. W. H. Glenn of Prospect is 
president. Efforts will be made to 
unite with tobacco growers of Ken- 
tucky. 

“Under the agreement reached it will 
become valid when ‘it is signed by 
growers of tobacco representing 51 
per cent of the 1919 crop or approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 pounds of tobacco.” 


Important Tobacco Meetings in 
North Carolina 
HE North Carolina Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Association is putting on an in- 


tensive campaign to complete the or- 
ganization of all tobacco growing 
counties, 


T. D. McLean will speak at the fol- 
lowing places during the next two 
weeks: Durham, December 3, Rox- 
boro, December 7, Yanceyville, Decem- 
ber 8, Reidsville, December 9, Winston- 
Salem, December 10, Greensboro, De- 
cember 11, Louisburg, December 14, 
Henderson, December 15, Warrenton, 
December 16. 

O. F. McCrary will speak at the fol- 
lowing places: Greenville, December 
4, Wilson, December 6, Snowhill, De- 
cember 8, Tarboro, December 9. Wil- 
liamston, December 10, Washington, 
December 11, Jacksonville, December 


15. 


Tobacco Prices on North Carolina 
Markets 

HE Wilson market has been work- 

ing overtime lately. One report last 
week said: “The warehouses have ev- 
ery available foot of space piled high, 
the sidewalks are congested, and even 
stable lofts are being used to 
pack it away.” 

Greensboro reports prices as high as 
but low 
no improvement. 

A Durham dispatch says: “The 
average price received by the growers 
last week was $31.41, a high average 
for this season as against $79.75 per 100 
last year. A total of 5,905,778 pounds 
has been sold on the floors of Durham 
warehouses this year to date averag- 
ing 27 cents per pound, as compared 
with 6,735,999 pounds for the corre- 
sponding period last year averaging 
58 cents per pound.” 
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Guaranteed Analysis 
Guaranteed Results 


The law says that dairy feed must have its 
stamped on every sack. 


teed analysis’’ 


No law compels a feed manufacturer to guarantee 
results like CE-RE-A-LIA SWEETS is guaranteed. 


Before you buy, you know just what's in the sack. 
You know, too, that you'll get your money back if 
the feed doesn’t make more milk at less cost after 


four weeks’ trial. 


Good, nourishing cane molasses in CE-RE-A-LIA 
SWEETS is mixed in by an improved process. 
our dealer has 


Feed never hardens or lumps. 


CE-RE-A-LIA SWEETS. 


The Early & Daniel Co. 


309 Carew Bidg., 
Covington, Ky. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mfrs. of Tuxedo Chop, Ce-re-a-lia Eggmash, 
Tuxedo Scratch, Tuxedo Hog Ration. 










You know and I know that 
they wouldn't make that 
trial offer if they warn't 
plumb sure their feed would 


—EARLY DAN 
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Four Weeks’ Trial Offer 


Feed one cow Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
for 4 weeks. If you don't find 
money-making increase in milk 
flow or cream test, feed costs you 
nothing. 
Write for details and name 
of nearest dealer, 
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SHORT COURSE FOR FARMERS IN AGRICULTURE 


~ State College of Agriculture and , Engineering 
West Raleigh, N. C., January 20-February 3, 1920. 


An unusual opportunity will be offered to North Carolina farmers in 
the Couse to secure much information that will be valuable to them in 
making their future farming operations more fruitful and profitable. 
The ou will embrace work with crops, 
vestock and Poultry Manageme yt, Dair ying, 
ment, — Operation and Repair of Gas Engines, Farm Tractors, and 
Agricultural Implements. 

Don’t fail to make arrangements to come to the Colleg and join with 
other ambitious farmers of the state in taking this special work in 


No Tuition—Low Prices for Board and Room—Comes at Slack Time— 
and Practical Instructors. 


For Further Information, 


C. B. WILLIAMS, Dean of Agriculture, 


Soils and Fertilizing Mate- 
Orchard Manage- 


Write to 


West Raleigh, N. C. 
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ies 
or Men 34 to 46. Colors, khaki or navy blue. 


*4=° Reduced to * i= 


No one has ever reduced pies to this extent. It je 
will oe est money-saving bargain ever offered. 
wi @e. 









‘ust sen ame 
Delivery Free tr 
ey. When ) ee sweater ie delivered at your door by 
the post pay him $1.98 for the. eweater. We 
have paid t the delivery wy Wear it. If don’t 
find it all you expect, return it and we 
fully refund your money at once. Order by 


Walter Field Co. sis. t,o 
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only two to a customer and will not sell to 








eee ROOFING 


C= wo) Toughest weather-resgister. Used and 
a recommended by thousands of South. 






ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —ne 
seconds, No pulp, no tar — will not 
=| stick in rolls, Easy to lay. No short 
lengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 
“l-square feet, with cement, nails and 
.j directions for laying. 

“1 LOW PRICES —because sold direct 
fi ——_—_———— DY South’s oldest and 
| largest Machinery and Supply House, 


SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES] ».* a 
The most attractive, samples and 
durable and economical Saath dleiaatl 
roofing for residences. |‘0W®* a 
prices. 


Sth & Cary Sts. 


SMITH- COURTNEY CO., Ricutsonc” Va 

















Write for our 1y"Pree. 
Guide—absolutely Free. 
As different from other 
Trappers’ Guides a3 an 
Acroplane is from a Stage 
ach. Seven Books in 
Partial list “ot contents: 
weather chart,calen- 


Co 
one. 


jemorencom 
ne. Stee of ‘fur-beari 


ng an se 
it, 85 diferent, recipes, for 
en’ 


id to the in. ng how 
you can a oe your aoe onl at rye fe ‘3 


less. We ite us for a FREE 
fay Guide 


WEIL eros. & & "CO., inc. 
“The Old Square Deal House” 
134 Well Bleck, FORT WAYNE, 180, U,S.4 
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Increase the Yield of Farm Crops 


Corn, cotton, truck, barley, wheat, oats—these, and all other 
crops will pay well if a little attention is given to the proper 
fertilizer for your soil, Planters Fertilizers are especially suited 
to the needs of Southern soils, 

You cannot raise a 100% crop unless you have a 100% soil. 


a matter of balanced conditions of the soil. 
Potash must be present in the proper proportions if bumper crops are to 


PLANTERS FERTILIZER 


because it contains available Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia and Potash in the 
tight proportions, 
Every bag is stamped with our Giant Lizard Trade-Mark. Look for it—it’s 
for your protection, and better place your order for Planter’s sight mow and 
avoid delayed delivery, * 


Ask our agent in your town for information, free advice, or prices, er write 


Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co. 


Fertility is largely 
Phosphoric Acid, Ammonia, and 





MANUFACTURERS 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT —— 
FROM FACTORY ---- FREIGHT PAID 


FIREPROOF— Con be nailed sieht over old 
. y hingles--- sk and e 
CANT RUST] TRUST __) “five times as fast as wood shin- 


gics. Needs nopainting. Patent crimps keep out 
the water. Nails, Hammer 

Metal cutting Shears given 
with every order. Easy to cut 
roofing io fit hips and valleys. 


SAVED | “Tt am plowed, and 
$20. 00 ] satisfie " writes 

= Mr. M, Carlisle, Sr. 
of Cleota, Ga, “My barn is 
30x40, which made a nice 
barn. Had no trouble putting 


WEAR 
Testes a 


DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO PUT OW 


Gueranteed For 20 Years 


OTHER ROOFING FOR $1.25 Savannah Fence & 


* YOU GET ike eel direct fe you--we pay 
the freight and guarantee the 
THE PROFIT roofing, Get your roofing direct. 


ROOFING Send TODAY for 


our FREE BUILDING BOOK 
--Big FREE SAMPLES and 
LOW FACTORY PRICES. 
Write TODAY postal 
wilt do. FR A 


Address, {TO TEST 





it on. Isaved $20.00 by order- 
ing from you. 


CAN BE NAILED — 
OVER OLD WOOD SHINGLES Bs) 


b Ae ez 
FOR NEW HOUSES 
OR CAN’ BE — 


ND FOR 


4 Wisi) 
4 “MB BUILDING" 
BOOK— ¥ 


Roofing Co. 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga, 


NAILE > OVE i 
WOOD SHINGLES- 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Purebred Registered Pigs and guaranteed by 
the breeder we buy from, as well as by The 
Progressive Farmer. They are registered in 
‘lub worker’s name, inoculated against cholera 
ind delivered express charges prepaid. 


Hundreds 


~~ club members are earning fine registered 
pigs for a few hours’ work. The Progressive 
Farmer readers in your community will be 
glad to help you, if you will just let them. 
know you are working for a Progressive Farmer 
Pig. Write today for supplies and full par- 
ticulars. 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM, 
MEMPHIS, DALLAS. 
— 
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Our advertisers are guarantecd. 





Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. You can easily make big profits 
with an S-C Portable Saw Rig. No better outfit made. 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate. Runson either 
gasoline, or kerosene; 2to12h.p. Costs little to 
operate. Shipped direct, at low prices; cash or easy 
payment terms. Write today for free Saw Rig Cir- 
cular and Catalogof $-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., Sth & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 


Sold on South’s Oldest & 
easy Zz Largest Mchy. and 
terms. Supply House. 


South Carolina State Fair 


FOLLOWING are the awards wh 
cattle show of thé South Caroli: 
state Fa 
CATTLE AWARDS 
Class 


South Carolinr 
Bull, 3 and over- 
Fredericksburg, ; 


-Jerseys 


1 and 2, Diggs; 


eifer, senior yearling—l and 2, Diggs; 
Mansfield Hall. 
Heifer, junior yearling—1 and 3, Diggs; 
Mansfield Hall; 4, Mrs. Christie Benet. 
Heifer, senior calf—1, Mansfield Hall: 
Diggs; 3, Joe H. Culbertson; Wisacky, S 
Heifer, junior calf—1 and 2, Diggs; 
Mansfield Hall; 4, Kai Schwensen. 
Graded htrd—1, Diggs; 2, Mansfield Hall 
Breeders’ young herd—Mansfidld Hall 
Class 2.—Guernseys 
Bull, and over—1 and 2, R. M. 
—s ).: eta Ve ARS 
vesville, S. and A. L 
Darlington, S., : 
Bull, 2 and under 3—1 and 2, Cooper. 
3 senior yearling—1l, Cooper. 
junior yearling—1, Cooper. 


"4, K. M. 


. James; 4, Cooper. 
, junior calf 

. McIntosh. 
Cow, 3 and 
Cooper. 
Cow, 2 


over—1, McIntosh; 2, 3 and 4 


and under 3—1, McIntosh; 2 and 
Cooper. 

Heifer, senior yearling 
McIntosh. 

Heifer, junior yearling—1, 
Intosh. 

Heifer, senior calf—1 and 2, 
M. James, Darlington, S. C.; 

Heifer, junior calf—1, 
James; 3, Cooper; 4, : 

Graded herd—1 and 3, 
2, McIntosh. 

Breeders’ young herd—1 
McIntosh. 

Calf herd—1, K. M. 
McIntosh; 3, Cooper. 

zet of sire—1 and 3, Cooper; 2, 

Produce of cow—1 and 2, Cooper; 3, 
Intosh, 

Senior champion 
Junior thampion bull—Cooper. 

Grand champion bull—Cooper. 

Senior champion cow—MclIntosh. 

Junior champion cow—MclIntosh. 

Grand champion cow—MclIntosh, 

Class 3—Holstein-Friesian 

Bull, 2 and under 3—1, H. D. Jordan, Ridge 
Springs, S. C.; 2, W. L. Derrick, allentine 
a + 


1 and 2, Cooper; 3 


Cooper; 3, 
4, McIntosh. 


L. James. 
Cooper and 


and 2, Cooper; 


and A, I 


McIntosh, 
Mc- 


bull—Cooper. 


Bull, senior yearling—Jordan. 

Bull, junior yearling—1 and 3, P. A 
F Blackville, S. C.; 2, Jordan. 

Bull, senior calf—1, Jordan; 


Bax- 


arling Jordan; 
ey; 4, Jordan. 

fer, junior yearling—1 and 2, Jordan. 

fer, senior cali—l and 2, Jordan. 
Heifer, junior calf—1 and 2, Jordan. 
Graded herd—1, Jordan. 
Breeders’ young herd—1 and 2, 
Calf herd and 2, Jordan. 
Get of sire—1 and 2, Jordan; 3, Baxley 
Produce of », and 3, Jordan. 


Jordan. 


cow—l, 2, 
Senior champion bull—Jordan. 
Junior champion bull—Jordan 
Senior champion cow—Jordan. 
champion cow—Jordan 

Class 4—Ayrshires 
Bull, 3 and over—1, J. E. Burtis, Hamilton 
Square, J.; 2, Tom J. Kinard, Ninety-Six 
cr 


Junior 


3ull, 2 and under 3—Lippet Farms, Hope, 
. Ls 2, Kinard. 

Bull, senior yearling—1, 
Burtis; 3, Kinard. 

Bull, junior yearling—l, Lippet Farms 
Bull, senior calf—1l, Burtis. 
3ull, junior calf—1, Lippet 
tis. 


Cow, 3 and 


Lippet Farms; 2, 


2, Bur- 


Farms; 


over—l, 2, 4, 


Lippet Farms; 
vy, 2 and under 3—1, 2, 4, Lippet Farms; 
senior yearling—1 and 3, Lippet 
Kinard; 4, Burtis. 

junior yearling—1, 2, 4, 
Farms; 3, Burtis. 

Heifer, senior cali—1 and 2, Lippet Farms; 
3, Burtis; 4, Kinard. 
Heiier, junior calf—1, 
and 3, Burtis; 4, Kinard. 

Graded herd—1, Lippet Farms; 2, Burtis; 
Breeders’ young herd—l, Lippet Farms; 2 
Burtis. 
Senior 
Junior 
Grand 
Junior 
Grand 


Farms; 2, 


Heifer, Lippet 


Lippet Farms; 2, 


Farms. 
Farms. 
Farms 


champion bull—Lippet 
champion bull—Lippet 
champion bull—Lippet 
champion cow—Lippet Farms 
champion cow—Lippet Farms. 
Class 5—Red Polled (None) 

Class 6—Devon 
Bull, 3 and over—l, T. J. Kinard, Ninety- 
Six, S. C. 
Bull, senior calf—i, 
Cow, 3 and over—1! 
Cow, 2 and under 3—1 and 2, Kinard. 
Heifer. yea ing—1, Kinard 

r, senior cali . Kinard 
r, junior calf—1, Kinard 
yraderd herd—1, Kinard 

ders’ young herd—1, Kinard 

Class 7—Shorthorn (None) 

Class 8—Hereford 


Kinard. 
and 2, Kinard. 


senior 


Ab- 





or over—1l, Parker and Reese, 


State Fair, October 1920 
1, Mansfield Hall Farm 


Coope r, 
McIntosh, 
James, 


McIntosh; 2, James; 3, 


1 and 4, Cooper; 2, James; 


, 


Cooper; 2, Me- 


McIntosh; 2, K. M. 


Morris; 


James; 2Z, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
; 2, J. P. Stockman, G 


>. 4 


ferren and Lyons; 4, oolsey. 

Junior heifer calf—1 and 3, Stockma 

onnot 

Aged herd—1 and 3, Stockman; 

Young herd—1, Stockman. 

Calf herd—1, Stockmar 

Get of sire—1l, Stocl 

Produce of cow—1l 

3, Woolsey. 
Class 9—Aberdeen-Angus 


Ball, 3 or_over—l, Sanford and R 
Mocksville, N3SC.; 2, W. W. Bates, Jamiso 
S. C.; 3, T. J. Kinard, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

Bull, 2 and under 3—1, J..G. Morri 
Stanley, N. C.; 2, Kinard. 

Senior yearling bull—1, Sanford and Ri 

Junior yearling bull—1, 2, 3, Bates. 

Senior bull calf—1, E. H. Harrison, Sali 
bury, N. C.; 2, Sanford and Rich; 3 and 
Kinard, 

Junior bull calf—1 and 3, Kinard; 2 and 
Bates. 

Cow, 3 or over 
3 and 4, Bates. 

Cow or heifer, 2 and under 
2 and 3, Bates. 

Senior yearling heifer—1, Harrison; 2, Sa 
ford and Rich; 3 and 4, Bates. 

Junior yearling heifer—1, Morrison; 2, Har- 
rison; 3, Sanford and Rich; 4, Kinard 

Senior heifer calf—1, Harrison; 2, Sanford 
and Rich; 3 and 4, Bates. 

Junior heifer calf—1, Harrison; 2, 
and Rich; 3 and 4, Bates. 

Aged herd—1, Sanford and Rich; 2, Bates. 

Young herd=1, Kinard. 

Championships 


bull, 2 or 
3 ¢C 


1 and 2, Sanford and Ri 


31, Harrison; 


Sanford 


Senior champion over—L, 
Parker; Abbeville, ° 
Junior champion bull, under 2—J. P. 
man, Greenwood, S. C 
Grand champion 
Abbeville, S. C. 
Senior champion cow or heifer, 2 or over 
Stockman, 
Junior champion he 
man. 
Grand champion cow or 


Milking Contest 


Stock- 
i. 

bull—Parker and Reese, 
ifer, under 2—Stock 
heifer—Stockman, 


giving on grounds 
24 hours 
Cc. 


Best purebred cow 
st yield of milk in 
Benet, Columbia, S. 


Mrs. 


large 


Christie 


Three Years for Full Results From 
Tiling 

[LE drains in heavy clay soils need 

time to show their value, accord- 
ing to the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. Farmers 
should not be discouraged by the 
lack of immediate response on land 
that is tile drained. 

Sometimes it takes 
three before any 
sults are shown from the underdrai: 
ing of-such types of soils. Tile drai 
age by admitting air into these soils, 
causes physical changes to take pla: 
so that the watery can _ percolate 
through and reach the tile, but these 
changes cannot always be made dur- 
ing one season. 


two or evel 


years striking re- 


This is shown by two installations 
made on the farms of C. F:; Bennett 
and Mrs. G. D. Ingram in Anson 
County, N. C., about four years ago 
When first put in, the results secured 
were not up to expectations. How- 
ever, the soil gradually “opened up” 
and now the tile-drained areas are 
the best drained tracts on _ these 
farms. 

In an inspection trip to these farms 
recently, F. O. Bartel, of the Drain- 
age Division, interviewed the owners 
and was shown a tile-drained tract 
of eight acres on the Ingram farm, 
that last year produced about 11 
bales of cotton. 30th owners 
now well satisfied with the results 
of the drainage and are emphatic in 
their statements that even in slow, 
heavy soil of this type, tile drainage 
pays, and are planning the installation 
of considerably more tile. 


are 


I have read The Progressive Farmer 
ularly for fifteen or twenty years. The Pro 
gressive Farmer progresses with the tim 
and is a live, active, and up-to-date ag 
tural paper. 

No farmer can afford not to 
paper, a it give 
The Progr *Ssi 
the South 
S nese : 
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When Stumps Are Stumped 


Government Waste TNT Used to Clear Land 
at Great Saving to Farmers 


By A. W. 





HERE are millions of acres of cut- 
over pine land in the Southern 
states that have clearing problems very 
similar to those in the cut-over pine 
lands of upper Wisconsin. Our farm- 
can get an excellent lesson from 
r. Hopkins’ Story of how the “Land 
( fils Division of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture and the coun- 
ty agents, with other codperators, are 
turning their “graveyards of virgin 
fo rests” into profitable farms. 











” OU can’t bluff a pine stump” 
has been the slogan which has 
placed Wisconsin among the 

foremost states in land clearing. 
Through the close codperation of the 
College of Agriculture, railroads, 
county agents, bankers, and individ- 
uals, fields once merely graveyards 
of the virgin forests are now speed- 
ily becoming smooth unbroken plots 
growing hay, grain, and potatoes, 
and spreading.the gospel of powder, 
power, clover, and livestock. 


If the 7,000,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite and TNT which haee been 
used for land clearing in upper Wis- 
consin during the last four years 
were loaded on cars, the train would 
be nearly three miles long. 


Consigned to the Ash Heap 


TOUGH pine, two, three, four-foot 
stumps have gone the road to the 
ash heap; a stump puller or a blast 
of dynamite or TNT, then a huge pile 
of twisted broken pieces of roots and 
stumps, and lastly a smoldering heap 
of ashes signals the departure of the 
stump patch. Stumps are . burned 
in the modern stump-clearing , pro- 

m rather than left at the side 
of the field to harbor insect pests, or 
as a burrow for “cotton tails.” 





Cheaper Dynamite Used 


HEN the work with dynamite 

was started a few years ago, the 
dynamite which has since played 
such an important part in land clear- 
ing was not in use. The original dy- 
namite contained large quantities of 
nitro-glycerine and generally caused 
the so-called “dynamite headache”; 
it was higher priced; there was al- 
ways more or less danger, and lastly 
it was less efficient compared with 
the present explosive. 


TNT Use Developed 


ARTICULARLY effective use has 
been made of the Government’s 
waste TNT, the high power explo- 
sive used so largely during the war 
and for which there appeared to be 
no use when the war ended. Seven 
hundred fifty thousand pounds of it 
have been used in Wisconsin in 1919 
and 1920 for stumping purposes, sav- 
ing the farmers in actual cash outlay 
over a hundred thousand dollars; be- 
sides that used by the State Highway 
Commission in its road- making pro- 
gram. Here the College of Agricul- 
ture has again developed a new field. 
When the use of TNT was first sug- 
gested nothing favorable to its use 
was known and its list of disadvan- 
tages seemed to be: Too rapid ac- 
tion ; too easily affected by moisture; 
insensitive and inefficient for land 
oe purposes; dangerous to han- 
All of these counts have now been 
sed out: TNT has been allowed 

to stand under water, -yet it has ex- 
ploded; its gases are no more harm- 
iu: than dynamite in the open air, and 
‘rough the use of a slightly larger 
‘asting cap, TNT has proved itself 
¢ 40 per cent more powerful, pound 
r pound, than 20 per cent dynamite. 


this has been proved now, but 


HOPKINS 


when the first shipment of 200,000 
pounds was secured from the Govern- 
ment, there was no machinery avail- 
able to cartridge the material which 
came in the form of crystalline pow- 
der packed in large hundred-pound 
boxes. Through the efforts of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, a rough, cheap 
plant for cartridging the TNT was 
built at Salmo, near Bayfield, where 
John Swenehart and his crew worked, 
There was no money for machinery, 
and all the equipment and methods had 
to be devised before the cartridging 
cculd finally be gotten under way. 


Saving in Cost of Explosives 


N THE distribution of the TNT in 
1919, each county received 9,000 
pounds, but in 1920 due consideration 
was given the number of farms, the 
amount of land cleared, and the pre- 
vious use made of the TNT. The ma- 
terial was sold to the farmers at a 
cost of eight cents in 1919 and nine 
cents this year, to which freight 
charges for transportation were added. 
Actual field tests have proved that 
it takes one and one-fourth pounds of 
dynamite to equal a pound of TNT, 
and this fact, together with greater 
price of dynamite, meant that if a 
farmer were using dynamite he would 
pay 25 cents a pound for the same 
power he got in the TNT for 10 cents. 
This saving of 15 cents a pound for 
the 200,000 pounds meant over $30,000 
less for the farmer to pay. In 1920 
the saving calculated in the same man- 
ner was 14 cents a pound on the total 
550,000 pounds of TNT used, meaning 
another saving of $77,000, or an an:ount 
exceeding over $100,000 in two years 
saved from war explosives which 
would otherwise have been sunk in 
the gcean. 

Distribution costs have further been 
cut through the work with county 
agents which the land-clearing di/is 
ion of the College Agriculture has 
done. Not only hes there been a stor- 
age saving by dealing in carload lots 
in original cost, but the storage ex- 
pense has been taken away complete- 
ly. The dealer handling dynamite in 
small Iots, storing it out in the country 
and having to drive out every time 
some one wants a few.pounds, must 
charge at a conservative estimate 
seven cents a pound more than the 
farmer pays when he gets the ex- 
plosive from the car. In 1920 this 
reduction on the 130 carloads, or 2,600,- 
000 pounds, has meant a direct sav- 
ing of $182,000 for the land clearers. 


Thus while over 75,000 acres of land 
have been cleared and the valuation 
has been increased over $5,000,000 
through the assistance rendered the 
farmers in better methods of buying, 
they have been saved nearly $300,000. 
Demonstrations and codperation of all 
concerned in the development of upper 
Wisconsin has indeed had its effect; 
and- the business of clearing stumps 
in Wisconsin has not only become 
state-wide, but it has attracted the 
attention of newspapers and organiza- 
tions from all over the United States. 


In the language of one of the men 
most interested in the work, “This land- 
clearing work is big. It is bigger than 
any one man working up there can 
ever conceive. We rough it up there, 
but let me tell you that it’s worth it, 
worth getting along without a white 
collar for weeks. You bet it is.” It 
is estimated that the use of dynamite 
in 1921 will easily amount to 5,000,000 
pounds, as against 3,000,000 pounds 
used in 1920. It is no proposition of 
even making two ears of corn grow 
where one grew before, but it is mak- 
ing a dozen potatoes grow where 
poplar brush and pine stumps dom- 














Farmers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each tnitial. Number or Amount Counts as a Word 











Boar for Sale—Age 


LIVESTOCK 


ARA ARRAN AAAAAA 
BERKSHIRES 

Stone G ate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Heeistered Berks hire iy 4 





5 montbs. 














— C-JERSEYS ~ 


Choice Duroc S—Pat hfinder and Defender stra 
Coolmore Farm, E C. McPhail, Prop., Mt. Olive, 
North Carelina. 











A Duroc Sow—Of King breeding, wei ghing ove OO 
s., to farrow Dec. 10th; $90 gets her. W. S. Harris, 
North Carolina 











National Bank, hae n d, 





Registered Big bad = Berkshires—$15, 
Plains, 

_ Resistered | Berkshire Pigs” for Sale $15. Farrowed 
Lowe’s Grove Farm Life School, Dur- 


James W. Graves, American 
fa. 


P weeks old. 





Be rkshire Pigs—10 weeks old, $10; nice 
guaranteed. W. D. 


Dickinson, 





te rkshire Boar Pigs- 


Farrowed May Ist, Epochal 
G. C. Stuart, Eastover, 





ad. -D : 
Hollywood Farm, Pores Knob, N. C. 


Pigs—i Some of the best we ever 
60 $16; 70 Bs., $18. 





add $1 each. 





For — Purebred 
; 8 weeks old, 


Berkshires—2 months old, $10 each; 
If desire registered, 


Sanford, N. 


A Sale of Pine ——— | Berkshire Pigs—10 to 12 
from prize wir ning stock, $25 to $35 per 
Service boars, bred gilts. W. D. Nelson, Hep- 


4 months old, 
Satisfaction 
Cc. 





erkshire Pigs—Sired by a 2 
$8 each; 12 weeks 
guaranteed. Mountain 





pee JERSEYS | 





Sow — Bred, 0. 60-. Pigs, 
William Dry. Statesville, N. c., BR Route 5. 


For Sale—A Few Duroc- Jersey Boars—Prize winners 
ir, that are ready for service. 
Earl Hostetler, W. Raleigh, N. C. 





Prices 





Edison Duroc Farms, Edison, Ga., now offers some 
splendid bargains in bred sows and gilts, boar and 
fall pigs. Investigate. Satisfaction guaranteed 

Registered Duroc Boar—We igh 200° Ds., tor $7" 
Registered Duroc sow pigs, 9 weeks, weigh 43 De., for 
$16. Address Fred C, Overcash, Mooresville, _ N c 





Choice Registered Duroc Jersey Hogs— Pigs, $12.50; 
100-1. gilts, $35; 200-T. young sows, bred, $65; ser 
vice boars, also young sows with litter, priced on appli 
cation. Paul T. Menzel, South Mills, N. C. 


ESSEX 


Another Lot of Big Bone Essex Pigs—Ready for 
shipment. Honeysuckle Farm, Madison, Miss, 


Extra Fine Registe red Essex Pigs, Gilts and a abs 
Boars—Best breeding. pareractets guaranteed. 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. 


TALPaEIRES 


For Sale — Hampshires — 9-months-old boar, 2- 
months pigs, bred sows. W. H. Rochelle, Jackson, 
Tennessee. 




















Hampshires for Sale—Bred sows, ase boar. All 
registered stack. Cholera immune. E. Brown, 
Blythewood, S. C. 





FOLAND-GHINAS 


Big Registered Poland-Chinas—Bred sows, gilts, 
service boars, pigs. Guaranteed. McMahan Bros., 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


Prolific Big Type Poland-China Pigs—8 weeks old 
Dec. 6, $12.50 each; podiorer goes with pigs. J. Her- 
mon Carter, Lowryville, 8. 


For Absolutely the Best Tis Type Poland-Chinas at 
bargain prices, write me your wants. Over 60 head to 
select from. E. O. Hunter, Winston-Salem, N. 














Why Leader 
WATERFYING 
Is Best 


from experience that anything that 


ts “to ‘be used every must be dependable 
dissatisfaction. This is 
water system. A water 
pot that works six days a week and fails 
on i worth installing. A 
water system that requires tinkering and re- 
pairs is an expense and aggravation instead o 


To those who insist om day and night de- 
pendability we recomend the 


— Home Water System — 


Leader in Fame as 
Well as in Name. 


Seme of the finest homes and farms in Amer- 
lea siese oe absolyte dependence in LEAD- 
ER. as given satisfaction. 
The ane system is not a piece-meal, 
t assemb: It is a complete unit, 
the only ‘ONE in which both Pumps and tanks 
are made and guaranteed by the same mapbu- 


That’s why we can safely recomend it to last 


rig 
an Leader dealer will give you 
If you don’t know m, 
obligations. Complete 
carried at Winston Salem, Atlanta and Ri che 


THE MOTOR COMPANY. 
Winston-Salem, N. 
UNIVERSAL, ane COMPANY, 


AvToMoTIVE, sate COMPANY 
ich 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For Sale—Registered Angee Cattle—All ages. Allen 
Bros., Chattanooga, Ten 

For Sale—Fancy, = Registered Aberdeen: An- 
gus Cattle. Mountain View Farm, Verdery, 8. 




















GUERNSEYS 
For Sale—3 Hegistered Guernsey Cows, 2 Male 
Calves. Sunset Farm, Leaksville, N. C. 
HEREFORDS 
For Sale > Registered Hereford 3ulls—20 and 30 


months old; reasonable price. A, M. F leming, Greens- 
boro, N. Cc. 





13 Heret rds—Purebred, registered;,4 cows, 6 heifer 
c calves, 7 wall calves. All good stock, at the right price 

d cl ce to start a herd. Will make special price 
on “10 or 12 Yb ad. F. W. Hilbert, Warrenton, Va 


_HOLSTEINS 


Big Bargains in , Holsteins——See Broag Acre Farm 
advertisement on Livestock Page. 

















For Sale—High Butter-fat Holstein Heifer—Bred 
and registered, for $300. Write Box 85, Lucama, N. ¢ 

Registered Holstein Bull—Whitecroft_ No. 242101—2 
years old, first prize winner. Herd tubereulin tested 
Pedigree and particulars on request. Henry Mur) hy, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C. 








Registered Holstein Bull Calves—Sired by the great- 
est proven transmitting sire of the South; dams 
with A. RB. O. yearly records. Frank 8S. Wabker, 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 


Feed Shortage Compels Me to Offer a Carload Hiuh- 
grade Holstein Heifers, mostly springers. Also half 
car registered, tuberculin tested cows, some of which 
have A. R. O. records. Priced to sell. Burkville 
Stock Farm, J. W. Sherrill, Owner, Burkeville, Va 


JERSEYS 


For Sale—Purebred Jersey Bull—7 months, $60. 
Cc. H. Little, Charlotte, N. C. 


Daughter of -Bess’s Oxford Owl—4 years old, bred to 
freshen January, $250. Real bargain. Q. L. Asbury, 
Madison, Ga. 


Registered Jersey Cattle—Accredited herd, Bulls out 
heavy producing dams. One now ready for service 
Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. M. 
Samuels, Orange, Va. 


Jersey Owners’ Attention—For Sale: Registered Jer- 
sey ull Calf, 1 month old; sire Im al Beau 140214, 
son of champion 4-year-old cow of Canada; dam In- 
teresting Izzie Lou 346774, a grand cow; gave 11,000 
pounds milk last year; won second prize and milking 
contest for purebreds South Carolina State Fair, 

48.6 ponds of milk one day. Calf strong in Re 
er noted Jersey strains, yeody to ship, price 
$100." Christie Benet, Columbia, 8. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Nice Grade Pigs—For your next year’s ‘“‘killer 
Petietesten guaranteed. Gold Hill Farm, Gold min, 
yirginia. 


235 Grade Pigs and Shoats—From large stock and 
good blood. Priced low. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, 
Virginia. 

For Sale—Combahee Poland-Chinas and Durocs— 
We can supply you with breeding stock, either 
sor sreent. reasonable prices. Combahee Co., White 
Ha 8. 


Por Sale—500 Head Nice Fat Sheep and Guste— 
Sheep, $2 per head, and goats, $1.25. Also 100 heef 









































cattle, at 4 gents per pound gross. Write Bros., 
Gurley, 

PET STOCK 
, DOGS 





Six Guaranteed Hounds—$5@ to $100. Chas. Crafton, 
Stauntong Va 

w anted-— Pair young Beagle Hounds. E. A. Branch, 
Norwood, N 

Hounds for sag rite for particulars, Samuel T. 
Smith, Mebane, N. 











leader 


Established 1903 





ND 
ri 















top Losing Hams 


Gave Ip hams by aoe the - right 
to the bone at the start with m 
Turley Meat Salter 


Then they're safe, no matter if 
weather turnswarm. Thou- 





inated the fertile soil of Cloverland. 



















Hounds for se for particulars. W. W. 
Reece, Boonville, N. 
eeh ine ) Sangherd Pupe—Hiolos Male, $10; female, 
$8. H. Little, Charlotte, N. C. heel 
For Sale—Hound Puppies—3  oeiion old, males, $10 
ach; females, $5. J. W. Hopkins. Route 4, Chiar- 
lottesville, Ga. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 














One Pair of Reg istered New Ze aland | Reds—$s. 
And pedia ved Rufus Red Belgian hares; does, %9.% 
and $5 each. Hound pups, 4 mantle, old, $5 each. 


Deer River Rabbitry, Randieman, N. 


POULTRY AND EGGS — 


OO OOOO 


BRAHMAS 








Light Brahma amelie each. James Patter 
China Grove, 











CORNISH 
Cornish Ga me Coc kerels—February and 1 _Marcl h ha 
$5 e ee Q. Finch, High Point, } 





Dark © ish Games—Cockerels, $5 and § 
Absolutely pure. Clifford Ivey, Union, 8S. ©. 








(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 











LE ARMER’S EXCHANGE | 



























































Black Minorc as— You ing stock, 
( 

















sul? =n gton Cockerels—Cx 
ae C 




















action guaranteed. 





* Orpingtons in the state. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 











350 Best Barred Rocks in the South —#3 to $50 each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 





ite 
mate h te how ril. hatch, 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
mae d Rhode Is land Red ~ Cockerels—$3.50 each. 
. » & 











Rhode Teleni Red SEF 
M. O. Miller, Broad- 


soto 








cd layers: $3. 50 each. 





os eagle pra ge 


Red “Cocke ~ dl $3 each. 


For Sale—Some Beautiful Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Red Spenersle worms hatch, $3 





Island Reds—Exhibition, 
For anything in Rhode Island Reds, 








Island Red Cockerels at 


a wn typical wild mark- 


Dee aieed toners 





WYANDOTTES 


ah seemed ee r Lac od. WwW yandotte 8 = oc kere ls, 





Purebied Bult Wyandotte 
Hens—G reat. “winter layers. 


eee - 

















sm iy Wild Geese—Domesticated; 
Pr 








, and for yours old $3 each, 























Ras bre d Ww hite Holland 


“hed T — one = 


aseier 





Jersey Wa i abbag *iants—$1.50 1,000, ex- 
ed; $2, mailed Cabbage Fart Claremont, N. C 










st-Proof Wakefield Cabbage Plants Ready—100, 
postpaid; 1,000, $1.50, expressed Eureka Farm 





Cabbage Pls . 1,000, ex- 
Wholesale Pla nt F Claremont, 






l n Wi akeflel ld ¢ Cabbage Pl it 
i Prompt shipment. Maple 











arms, Darier 
Wakefield, Successions. 
12,000 sent prepaid at 
yrders Ingram & Co., 











Larg 
es hard h ; 300 . " 
I i; by express collect, 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
it & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga 
Millions Large Frost-proof Cabbage . Pls ants— - Ww rake 


fields, Dutch, Successiot 
paid, $1; 1,000 expr 
1,000; 10 per cent free pl 








Millie ms of Leading Varieties Cabbage J 500, 
$1; 1, 000, $1.75, expressed or mailed ie 
sxton Plant Co., Roysto 




















promise r 
N. C wm... Fla.; Valdosta, G 
Ger orgia. 

~ Millions Extra Large, Well Rooted, Ft r 
bage Plants—All varieties 500 postpaid, $1.25; by 
express, $2 1,000; quantities, $1.50 1,000. Prompt 
shipment 1 satisfaction guaranteed. Seaside Farms, 
Townsen¢ 








‘rost-proof Cabbage Plants for Sale—Will 1 
er 10 days, if order ca ) lle¢ Ss 
Island grown, 8 
by insured mail. 
Ga., Route 

Set Frost-proof Cabbage Plants Now for Early Spring 
Heading—200 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
expressed, $1.50; 10,000, $14. Standard varieties. Per- 
sonal attent ction guaranteed. Walter 
Parks, Dari 

500,000 st-proof Early Jersey and Ch harlest on 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Grown from_t Long 
Island seed Bares from grower, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, 
postpaid; by express, $1.50 1,000. R. J. Rountree & 
Sons, Hari jeevi lle, 8S. C 

For Sale— All ‘standard varieties frost-proof Cabbage 
Plants, for immediate shipment, $1.50 per 1,000; for 
5,000 and over, $1.25 per 1,000. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Order from the Old wallable The Enterprise 
Truck Farm, ¢ eorgetown, | 

Cabbage Pl ants- Protected ~ from frost by overhead 
irrigation. Charleston Wakefield, r Summer, Lup- 





50, prepai 
Thomasvill 




































ton’s Best Long Island seed $1.75 per 1,000; special 

price in large Ne igs ag Parcel post order 5 cents 

per 1,000 extr J. R. Davis Farms, Bartow, Fla. 
Millic ; Fine Stalky Frost proof Cabbage Plar ts 

Now Ready—Standard varieties 200 4 

500 postpaid, $1: 4.000, express ¢ llect, $1 





ork lers for 
Satisfacti mn guari uuteed. 


Frost - pre of ‘abbage Plants—Fifteen P 
size, now re ady, r wholesale and retai ade F 
field, Brunswi Flat Dutch 00, 1: 1,000, $1.75; 
5,000, $1.50 per’ 1,000, by express or mail collect for 
postage Delivery guaranteed or money refunded. 
Clark Plant Co tox 1 fhomasville, Ga 

Cabbage Plants—Stocky, frost-proof, and as good as 
can be bought anywhere at any price. We have early 
Jersey Wakefields, Charleston Wakefields, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 500, $1.25; 1,000 
to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 5,008 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 
1,000; 10,000 and up at $1.50 per 1,000. By prepaid 
parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 80c; 300, $1; 400, $1.30; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

I Have Been Growing Cabbage Plants by the Mil- 
lions and selling to the big plant shippers, but now I 
am selling plants direct to all parties at wholesale 
prices as follows: By express collect, single thousand, 





lant growers an lealers at 
Waiter Parks, 
































$1.65; 5,000 lots, $1.50; 10,000 lots, $1.25; 20,000 lots, 
1.15 25 ,000 lots, $1; special prices by the million. 
Book your orders now @@@ be sure to get your plants, 
for we have 5,000,000 plants growing; 1,000,000 now 
ready to ship Joes Battle, Moultrie, Ga 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 

















PEACH TREES 





‘MISCELLANEOUS _ 

















FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 


Lig shts. Mail. ( #-' House, 











should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 





y and business responsibility. 














NORTH CAROLINA 




















+ = ar = ‘make fruit trees “healthy 























"SOUTH CAROLINA 








. Wazally Hosiery Mills, 





‘tall and winter apples, 





For Sale—All grades of cottonseed meal, 
in carload and less than carload lots. 
wire ‘us for delivered prices. 













































OTHER STATES 


Southern Ta sikine M: achine uo" 



































Crop Carolina Rice—Unpolished, $8.50 
sy price 10 sacks and over. 
a: 








For Bale U mponianed Carolina Bi ye a + pound, 


1 mile of railroad station 








The Santa Fe has built a new branch eqpwey line 
the South Plains region 
new farming and livestock region 
This territory already 
eupied by a good. class of settlers, 
proven by actual experience. 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. 


a. Red Cedar Shingles—16 inches k ne 








and cr Dp possibilities 








lands and very easy terms. Pure Lonislons Cane Syrup—$7.5 50 a case of six 10- 


he Quality of Pure Georgia Cane_ Syrap—In new 
OF 











Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s frost-proof cabbage 
plants, ready for immediate shipment. Varieties: Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch. Prices: by express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $2 per 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 and 
over, at $1.50 per 1,000 by parcel post, 100 for 50c; 
500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.7 75, postpaid. Plants grown 
from best Long Island seed. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or order refilled. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


COTTON 


Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale. W. H Brummitt, 
Route 2, Raleigh, N. C 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early 5-lock -Cotton—Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, sennettsville, 8 


Early “King. Simpkins" Early, Layton’s Ide 7) and 
Cleveland Cotton Seed for Sale. Home Seed & Land 
Co., Dunn, N ir 

Improved Extra Early Cleveland Wig Boll Cotton 
Seed—Ginned with private gin, $3 per bushel. H. M. 
Roger Dillon, 8. C. 

Genuine Cleveland Big Boll—Record, 30 bales on 
10 acres. Bend $2.50 bushel. Limited amount. Cleve- 
land ed Co., Royston, Ga 


Cotton Seed—Pool’s Early Big ~ Boll—Get them di- 
rect from introducer’s farm. Write for booklet and 
prices. Elliot S. Pool, Clayton, ! Cc 




































rth Carolina Early Variety oikoe ier d Specially 
selected for planting; free from boll weevil and insect 
A. W. Si . ¢ 












infestation. ain, — Cary, 

North n ytton “Seed King’s Early Im- 
proved cotton seed, ‘‘The Best,’’ known all over the 
South; earliest an nd most prolific on the market Sr 


cial ar on car lots. Write Jno. W. King, Louisburg, 
N. C. (Helped to originate this cotton seed.) 


HEDGES 
Amoor River Privet_ Hedge Plants— One year, 
branchy, guaranteed, $3 per 100, delivered. Evergreen 
Nurseries, Conway, S. C 

















KUDZU 








Sale—Purebr ed tommoth 
Vr 








Saga s— ag 





Two OR MORE BREEDS 
Black anne as “Hens, 




















Buff im chickens and Bour- 


Julia Jones. Tobaccoville, 





cockerels ye jp dy 


SEEDS — AND “PLANTS: 


CABBAGE “AND “COLLARDS 


Re ap’ and Charleston Cabbage Plants—$1.7 
ur . 

















Cabbage Plants Now Re ea rong 1,000; 
3 F la. 








Early ine Wakefield € eaten Plants— Good 
plants, $2 per 1,000. 


Cole Bros., Chapel Hill, 


5 Bg Plants for Sale. Cherokee Farms, Monticello, 
Florida. 

Kudzu t Plese—92. 50 100. Kelsey Puckett, Spencer, 
Virginia 











PEANUTS 
Peanuts — North Carolina Bunch, large, excellent 
quality Buy a bag to roast 1is winter. 50 Ibs., 


$5.50; 100 Ibs., $10. J. A. Speight. Windsor, N. ¢ 
RYE 


Seed Rye—In exchange for field peas or beans. E 
L. Sinclair, Fletcher, N. 


Recleaned Abruzzi Rye bushel bag. $7.25, f.0.b. 


Ramseur. C KE. Macon, Ramseur, N. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry Plants for Sale—Send $2 50 for pee 
Klondyke, Missionary, Thompson, etc. ; $4.75 per 1, 
Jobn Lightfoot, East Chattanooga, , Tenn. 




































“Sg vee “hey Plants— By, prep aid ~ mail: Everbearing, 
100, . 200, $4.50; 300, 00, $7.50; $9; 
1,060, One-crop varieties, such ‘as shady Thomp- 
son, Klondike, Missionary, etc., 100, $1.50; 200, $2 

4 400, $4; 500, $4.50; 1,000, er 75. Oakdale 
Farm, Birmingham, Ala 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Free Catalog Adapted Southern | Fruits, Nuts and 
Berries. Garden Spot Nursery, La Grange, N. C. 

We Grow All Plants We Offer for Sale—They are 
fine. Offer no Southern plants now. Signed, G. W. 
Murray, Wholesale Plant Farm, and Cabbage Warm, 
Claremont, N. C. 

















cypress barrels of 35 gallons each, at 
freight paid; stOt, and Dec. 


__SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn ¢ at Home | or er Sehocl—Bockheoring, & 
i Positions guaranteed. y 








: better than maple or sorghum syrul 
35- all m cypress barre ls, 65c per gallon 





Fours Man—Learn the 
The Charlotte Barber College v 
i 40 East Trade Street, 


HELP P OR ee ee. 








are the largest users of cut Boxwood 


in the United States. If you have any to ship get in 





Send in your. renewal. Get up a club and 


“| | PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


BERKSHIRES 


Oe eee 


BUY BERKSRAIRES 


With a National Reputation 
iS A fine lot of 
GILTS. BRED GILTS 
and BRED SOWS, and BOARS. 
the best blood li 
known to the breed, representing 
the highest type of breeding 
Everything registered < 











Dy Peanayls ania farmer r. 
Cc 











— —Grain or stoc x farm, 











Ma anager Or “Forenan— 




















Plant Agents W anted—By I Ingi 
3 ia, 








Sami Te Dacks age free. 
i 











bed ‘ot pe gens ating 








Men with a -~ tig. 
W RI TE TODAY for prices, 
tell me what you need. 
won 19 ribbons at State Fair, 191! 9, 


Hillsboro, N.C. 





__MACHINERY 


Com ‘Mills, 8 Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, 
De Loach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. 


POLAND-CHINAS—— OAKDALE “FARM -~——POLAND-CHINAS 
MONDAY, JANUARY 31, 


You can’t afford to miss the opportunity of buying SOWS from 
the SOUTH’S GREATEST SHOW HERD. 

PROLIFICACY 

L. T. WELLS, 


Progressive Farmer Representative. 


NEW ALBANY, MISS. 



































NEW ALBANY, MISS. 








COL. COTTINGHAM, 


NEWTON & ANDERSON, 
Watch This Space 

















od 


or 


=_e 








December 4, 1920] 





(39) 2031 





' WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
« ” 





we Fa 


The BOAR Is Helf the Herd” 
rz, Y AROUT YOUR sows “AND 
LET US PRICE YOU A BOAR 


L DAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C. 
eal 


ndard of 
fits 











'_DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


800 Head in Herd on an Exelusive Hog Farm. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS. 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

est blood lines of the breed Can supply from 


» a carload. anne right. Satisfaction guar- 
i VRITE US. 


L Sanyo QuROC FARM, 





Brinkley, Ark. 
J 











(soWS——- DUROCS ——PIGS | 


WE WANT TO SELL YOU A GOOD DUROC 
sOW—One that raises large litters. Will make 
1 money, 
PIGS—Can also supply pairs and trios of PIGS, 
I akin; immune. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
CAMPBELL- wren LIVESTOCK CORP'N., 
heldon, S. C. 








.. 





[ DUROCS— ‘Boars —DUROCS 
Pathfinder Preeminent 


Reserve Champion North Carolina State Fair, 1920, 
feads Our Herd. 








A FEW CHOICE SUMMER BOARS left for sale 
at reasonable prices We guarantee satisfaction. 
FAIRMONT FARMS, 

E. S. Vanatta, Owner & Mor., Hillsboro, N. C. 








100— DUROC-JERSEYS—100 
CLOSING OUT 100 PUREBRED DU ROC- 
JERSEY HOGS AT FARMERS’ PRICES 

ve ns and Granddaughters of SCIS- 
SORS, weicht 150 to 200 hs. 
RICE—BOARS, $35; GILTS, 50 








P $50 
CEDAR GROVE FARM, BARNWELL, S. C. 








* 
Reg. Durocs at Reduced Prices 
Orion. Cherry King Breeding. Comce Boars, Bred 
and Open Sows, Bred and Open Gilts, Selected Pan 
A few R. ©. BROWN LEGHORN COCKEREDS 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Vrite_ for Prices. 
M. C. EODINS, Route |, NORTH RIVER, VA. 


HAMPSHIRES 


ren ern nee ane 


——HAMPSHIRES—— 


A FEW BRED SOWS AND GILTS 











These are of the very best breeding and are choice 
individuals. 

YOUNG BOARS—Ready for service. 

A PIGS—AlIl immune. 


WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
CAMPBELL-HICKLIN Mivegroon CORP’ ad 





Sheldon, S. 
ss 


—— HALL HAMPSHIRES — 


We offer at reasonable prices sows and 
ilts bred to our prize winning boars. 
Gilts and boars of all ages sired by 
reat boars and out of good dams. Sat- 
uction guaranteed. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
Soperton, Georgia. 


—A Few Good SOWS for Sale — 


1 one of COTTER’S CHOICE best sons. 
10N HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
North Carolina. 























Williamston, 





Beet: 0. 1. - C's 
+ Shoats- 0. I. C. -Boars, Sows 


0. I. C, HOG S of the highest breeding at qgoctat prices. 
Pi oats, weighing from 50 to 150 Ibs. Service 
ie ars “and Bred Sows. State Fair prize winners. 


W. I. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 


POLAND. CHINAS 


ene ern 


Reg. Big Type Poland-China Hogs 


FOR THE NEXT TEN DAYS I AM OFFERING 
YEARLING BOARS, weight 300 . os Ibs 
STOR secvccecccncece esscences $50 4 saad each 
Iso 4 RED GILTS, weight 225 to 350 
"to Noiehawaneeieess Oaceansed $50 A $75 each 


Hogs paid C.0.D. Giant Buster, Jumbo, Iowa 
King and Big Defender strains. 


THE WweenLawe. PeLane-¢ -CHINA FARMS, 
awn, Virginia. 
—_— 9 


'BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS 


JUMBO WONDER, DEFENDER, 
and GIANT BUSTER STRAINS. 
Service Boars, Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, and Pigs, 
‘ll ages, mated, no akin, All hogs cholera im- 
1 and registered. 
Get Our Best Prices on Good Pigs. 


woos t= LETHE POLAND-CHINA FARM. Mts . 
irginia. 


Big Ox Herd Reg. Poland-Chinas 


For Sale at Bargain Prices to move them. Bred sows, 



































Bred Gilts, Service Boars, and Pigs at a_ sacrifice. 
Klondike . which is a brother to Yankee which sold 
for $40,000 cash, Write me. 

E. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA. 





, During the first three months of 1920 The 
Togressive Farmer carried 37,355 lines of 
livestock advertising. The next highest 
ern farm paper carried 9,792 
“There is a reason”. 


Ss ut} 
2 lines— 








TURLINGTON’S DUROC FARM 


DUKE, N. C., Route 2 


Sweeps of Boars at three Big Fairs 
as follows: 


AT THE BIG FOUR-COUNTY FAIR, DUNN, N. C. 
Won Ist Aged and Grand Cham- King No. 134421, 
7 ee Aviator Wonder No. Ist, and 2nd_ Breeders’ 
Ist and 2nd Aged Sows. Ist and 2nd Get of Sire. 
Ist and 2nd Junior Yearling Sow. 1st and 2nd Produce of Dam. 
Ist, 2nd and 4th under 6 months j5¢ 2nd and 3rd Best Sows, any 
Sows. age or breed. 
Grand Champion Sow on Dutch- Two Silver Trophies given by the 


ess No, 594542, American Duroc Association 
Ist, 2nd and 4th under 6 months and the National Duroc Asso- 
Boars. : ciation—one for Best Sow; the 
Ist Exhibitors’ Herd over 1 year other for Best Litter for four, 
old, headed by Aviator Wonder under 6, Pigs. 


AT THE BIG CAPE FEAR FAIR, FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


I won practically the same as at Dunn. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR, RALEIGH, N. C. 

Ist and 2nd Aged Sows. old, headed bd Aviator’s fous 
i sor Yearii " der King No. 134421, North 
a = oe = 6 ree aa os Carolina, 1919, Grand Champion 
st and Jrd under 0-months Sows. Boar. He was not shown here 
Ist under 6-months Boar. only to head my Exhibitors’ 
Grand Champion Sow, Dutchess Herd, and he made it win by a 

No. 594542, It will be ye big majority. 

bered that this sow was Gran : : ; 

Champion at the South Carolina Ist under 6 Herd. 

~ 3rd Get of Sire. 


State Fair last year. 

1st Exhibitors’ Herd over 1 year 4th Producers’ Dam. 

I have for Sale Two Corking Good SPRING BOARS, sired by 
AVIATOR’S WONDER KING, priced to sell at once. Also a 
Few Extra Good SPRING GILTS and FALL PIGS, either sex. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


TURLINGTON DUROC FARM 


H. A. TURLINGTON, Owner and Manager. 
DUKE, N. C., Route 2 


Young 


_ HOLSTEINS 


Mr. Datus Clark, »y Farm 


Market ( a ‘lbany, N. 

Y., writes 
“Twelve years ago, My Hol- 
stein start cost $1,100. The think- 


ing farmer can decide as to the 
financial end. I now have eighty 
head and have sold as many dol- 
lars’ worth of cattle as I have 
bought, and have made much 
more in milk than I would have 
with scrub or grade cattle,” 


Send for Free Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America 
180 American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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HILLCREST FARM OFFERS AT PRIVATE SALE 
EPOCHAL BERKSHIRES 


We were compelled to cancel our November Public Sale on account of the 

storm. Because of this we are now disposing of our offerings at PRIVATE 

SALE at very reasonable prices rather than hold rage over until spring. 
HILLCREST EPOCHAL 4TH 277492 

Our outstanding Herd Boar is a grandson of the famous old imported 

EPOCHAL, that we purchased direct from Mr. Grossard, and he is one of 

the greatest boars in active service today. 

WE ARE OFFERING SOME CHOICE SOWS—Bred to this sire: for 

spring farrow; as well as some YEARLING OPEN DAUGHTERS for 

your mating. Also two exceptional SONS, ready for service, that any 

breeder will do well to own. 

PIGS of all ages sired by HILLCREST EPOCHAL 4TH. 

Our sows are large and prolific. You will do well to tie up with the proven 

success of EPOCHAL Berkshires. Write for catalog and prices. 


HILLCREST FARM, H. M. Harris, Owner, Clarksville, Va. 





















THE PROFIT BREED 


JERSEYS produce the best milk earlier, longer and most econom- 
ically. They thrive underall conditions, arealways willing to work, 
and breed true to type. Jerseys save youmamy years in building a 
profitable dairy herd. 

Ask the Jersey Information Bureau for any cow information you 
‘want and also for “Jersey Facts” and ‘The Key to Dairy Profits. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
326-A West 23rd St., New York 
4n Institution for the Benefit of Every Jersey Owner 

















HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS 
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| HOLLINS HERD — Accredited REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN For Sale at All Times. 


B U L L C A L Vv E S 60 ALL AGES OF BOTH SEXES. 


WITH SIZE, TYPE, PRODUCTION 50 HIGH-GRADE FEMALES— 
Herd Sires: Sons of KING LYONS, KING JOH. 25 two to five years old. 
Dams: 1 to 4 Generations of YEARLY RECORDS. 16 YEARLINGS, SOME CALVES, 

BROAD ACRE FARM, Inc. 


Write for Our List. 
JOS. A. TURNER, Man 
BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA. 


Hollins College, 








ger 
llins, Va. 
Ho! ns, 








| Best. F, 














Holstein Bull 


FOR SALE 


0 IE ror 


OO Ue 





On account of the fact that we have 
used this bull as long as possible with- 
out inbreeding, we offer him for sale 
at this price. He will weigh 2,050 
tbs.; 4 years old; De Kol breeding; 
all right in every respect. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Memphis, Tennessee. 











HOLSTEINS — HOLSTEINS 


500 ACRES OF KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 500 

We have been forced by demand to enlarge 

our farm and office force. We are now in 

position to give immediate service. 

20 YOUNG COWS—Due to freshen by first 
of year. Price $200 and up. 

A NICE SUPPLY OF YOUNG HEIFERS— 
From $100 to $15 

A BULLY GOOD BU NG H OF BULLS—Ready 
for service, at $75 to $150. 

All stock registered and papers furnished at 


sale. 
CAPTAIN POSCH HOMESTEAD No. 253461, | 








the highest yearly record bull of the South, 
heads our herd; he also was winner in the 
show ring at our “sik Fair, in a very strong 


ring of Wisconsin bull 
WRITE US YOUR W ANTS— And we will give 


satisfaction, 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM. 
BARDSTOWN, NTUCKY. 


























_RED POLLS 








| USE A RED POLLED BULL | 


IF YOU ARE RAISING BEEF, a RED POLL 
Bull will give you more quality aud more 
pounds than any other breed 

IF YOU ARE A DAIRYMAN, a RED POLI, 
Bull will not reduce your milk supply a 
will get you calves that are m 

WE ARE OFFERING SOME E 

NICE YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFER: 

are bred right and priced right, $100 and up. | 

My herd is one of the largest and best in the 

country. Has been admiited_to the State | 

and United States Tuberculin Free Accredi ted } 

List. Write us your wants, or come and look. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, , 
E. B. CRADDOCK & SON, Owners, 
CLUSTER SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


~eooneo 


KENTUCY SADDLERS 
AND JACKS 











Breeders and exporters of 
fine Kentucky Saddle 
Stallions, Mares and 
Geldings. A number of 
Mares and Gedings thor- 
oughly broke and ready 
for use. A fine lot of 
big bone Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks. Write us 
descriking your wants. 
THE COOK FARMS, 
Lexington, Kentucky. [ 


Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 


Special Prices on 10 Bred Cows and with calves at 
foot; Open Heifers and Bulls, 6 to 24 months of age. 
Federal tested and priced according to cotton. 

W. R. MOORMAN & SON, GLEN DEAN, KY. 




















When writing advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the reli- 





Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward. 


ability of all advertising it carries.” 




















Read how one man increased his land value over 125 per cent. 


Raise More High-Priced Grain 


PRESENT high prices for good farm land make stumps too 
expensive for any.man to own. Every stump on your farm 
is a robber—holding back just so much money that should be 
coming to you, and eating up your profits on other land in taxes. 


Let me show you how easily you can turn each acre of stump land into a 
double profit the first year with extra crops, with the Hercules Stump Puller. 


My book shows actual phatographs—prints letters from owners—tells how 
you can pull any size stump, green or hedge, in five minutes or less— how 


easily you can clear an acre a day with 


Read how 


Theodore Roosevelt cleared his farm land with a Hercules.* Read why the 
United States Government selected the Hercules after long, careful tests with 
all other known ways of clearing stump and brush land. Read how the Her- 





ne-Man Puller 
Hercules Hand-Power Machine 


The fastest-working hand-power puller 
made. Four machines in one. Single, 
double, triple and quadruple power, 
drum type. 

Equals the combined pulling power of one- 
inch and 5-8-inch best steel cable. 

Stand on either side to operate. Choose best 
working position. During entire pull stand in 
one place in natural upright position. Has 
compound lever and Three Speeds. Low and 
medium speeds are used first to start the stump 
and the high speed to rip it out quick after 
the first hard pulle are over. In addition to 
the three speeds there is also the hand lever 
for reeling up the slack cable quick and fast. 


cules has proved to be the cheapest and fastest 
land-clearing outfit ever known. Read how 


owners have made big money éverywhere, 
Read my special introductory offer, which means 


I am setting aside 5,000 of these Stump Pullers for ad- 
vertising purposes. I’ve cut out my profit on them. 

want to put one machine in 5,000 different parts of the 
country to get businessforme. If I get one machine in each come 
munity, more will follow. Be the frst in your community to 
answer this ad and order, and save the agent's discount. DON’T 
MISS IT! Here's your chance of years. Turn that stump land 
mo 4 land at low cost. Write today and let me send youa 

ercuies on 


Test it on your biggest and 

toughest stumps. See how 

it makes the most stubborn 

stumps roll over, pulling out 

the long, stringy tap roots. Be. 

sides this 30-day free trial I'll give 
you a 3-Year Unconditional Guare 
anty on every casting in the machine, 
Hercules All-Steel Triple Power con- 
struction saves your team. Gives tre- 
mendous power. Built in two styles, 





with or without wheels—3 different 





sizes to suit your needs. 


Mail the Coupon—Get My Book Free 


Or send a postal or letter, if it’s more convenient. 
Tell us something about your stump land and let 
Us suggest the best and quickest way to clear it. 


Yours truly, eS 


B. A. FULLER, President : be 
Hercules Manufacturing Co: 


880 29th St., Centerville, Ia, No stump ‘oo nig for the 





dercuies. ihis may De 
iarger than most stumps 
on your farm out it shows 
vnat a Hercuies can ao. 


Why pay | 


produce a | 
nickel?) 
Stump land 
is loafer land, ~ 
Now is the” 
time to clean” 
itup. Turn it 
into crop land, 7 
Increase its” 
value. Increase” 
your income. o 


‘a 
: 





